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JOSE ASUNCION SILVA, POETA COLOMBIANO 


La personalidad artistica de José Asuncion Silva, nacido en la 
ciudad de Bogota en el afio de 1860, sefiala una etapa nueva en el 
desarrollo lento y armonioso de la poesia lirica colombiana, que tan 
noble y alto puesto ocupa en la América espafiola. A pesar de ser 
Colombia un pais relativamente joven y de haber recibido casi 
siempre influencia directa de Francia, Italia, Inglaterra y Alemania, 
en lo que se refiere a su literatura, ha sido ésta en no pocas ocasiones 
el reflejo de los movimientos literarios que se han verificado en la 
Madre Patria. Rica savia nos vino siempre de la Peninsula. Como 
en ella tuvimos en Colombia la escuela pseudoclasicista, la realista 
y la romantica. Sin embargo, con Silva el proceso se invirtio, pues 
con él comenz6 el tan discutido modernismo. Muchos criticos han 
llamado al poeta bogotano “el ultimo de los romanticos y el primero 
de los simbolistas,” porque él, sin apartarse de la estética romantica 
de manera muy notable, fué quien did impulso inicial y vigoroso al 
movimiento modernista, que habria de conmover los cimientos 
seculares sobre los cuales reposaba la poesia castellana, y que alcanz6 
en la América espafiola una culminacion admirable y victoriosa con 
el nicaragiiense Rubén Dario, el mejicano Amado Nervo, el argentino 
Leopoldo Lugones, el colombiano Guillermo Valencia, y tantos mas 
que no es preciso mencionar. 

José Asuncion Silva ha sido objeto de muchos y muy variados 
estudios criticos. Incomprendido en su patria durante los primeros 
afios de su carrera literaria, fué ridiculizado y aun despreciado por 
todos los que alli vivian adheridos a los preceptos de la métrica 
castellana, y por los que no estaban preparados para aceptar sus 
atrevidas e innovadoras concepciones estéticas. En los ultimos afios, 
no obstante, su obra ha ido alcanzando cada vez mayores propor- 
ciones. Don Juan Valera dice de Silva que “es el mas delicado y 
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profundo de los liricos hispano-americanos”; Alfred Coester lo 
liama “gran poeta,” y considera muchas de sus producciones “dignas 
de ocupar el mismo puesto entre las mejores de la escuela moder- 
nista”?; Isaac Goldberg afirma que “Silva habria disputado a Rubén 
Dario la direccién de dicha escuela en la América del Sur y en 
Espafia si no se hubiese suicidado a edad muy temprana’’; y, 
finalmente, para no hacer mas citas, el admirable Remy de Gourmont 
nos habla en estos términos: “La lengua espafiola, libre y rejuvene- 
cida, en las viejas colonias de Castilla vive una vez mas, esplendoro- 
samente. El lenguaje del colombiano Asuncion Silva es mas sutil y 
mas claro que el rudo espajiol clasico.” Y luego agrega con delecta- 
cién parisiense, “en Silva la frase, construida a la manera francesa, 
sigue un curso mas logico, mas de acuerdo con el ritmo natural del . 
pensamiento.”* Esto dicen del poeta bogotano los extranjeros que 
han estudiado su obra y tienen autoridad para juzgarla. Nosotros, 
al presente, queremos penetrar de nuevo en ella, no con el propdsito 
de deducir nuevas conclusiones quiza, sino con el deseo de rendir 
sencillo y sincero homenaje al cantor de nuestra ciudad adoptiva. 

Valera, con jovialidad y penetracion, nos dice del romanticismo, en 
sus ensayos criticos sobre el Duque de Rivas, Zorrilla y Espronceda: 
“Como escuela literaria, consistié en parte el romanticismo en renegar 
de las divinidades del Olimpo, en hablar de Jehoba, en poblar el 
mundo, no ya de semidioses paganos, sino de ondinas, huries, brujas, 
silfides y hadas, 0 en dejarle vacio de toda apariencia que no fuese 
natural y conforme al testimonio de los sentidos. En cuanto a la 
forma, los romanticos la desatendieron, presumiendo de espiritualis- 
tas y poniendo la belleza en lo substancial y eterno y recondito. El 
poeta no escribia, ni debia escribir, por arte sino por inspiracion; su 
existencia debia tener algo de extravagante y de excepcional ; hasta 
en el vestido se debia diferenciar el poeta de los demas hombres, y el 
universo entero le debia considerar como un apdstol con misién 
especial que cumplir sobre la tierra. Victima de su misién y de su 
genio, no comprendido por el vulgo, el poeta debia ser infeliz, debia 
ser planta maldita con frutos de perdicion. En sus amores debia el 
poeta aspirar a un ideal de perfeccién que nunca se realizase en el 
mundo, ni por asomo se hallase en mujer alguna; y sin embargo él 
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debia amar a una mujer con delirio, imaginando en ella la maga de 
sus suefios, a la paloma del diluvio y a la rosa de Jericd; mas al 
cabo debia el poeta palpar la realidad, conocer lo vulgar del objeto 
de sus amores, maldecirlo y menospreciarlo, y luego llorar las 
ilusiones perdidas, ya blasfemando de Dios y de sus santos, ya 
echandose a los pies de sus altares y entonando plegarias a la Virgen 
y a Jests. En fin, ya estuviese enamorado, ya desengafiado, ya 
hastiado, ya fuese incrédulo, ya creyente, todo poeta romantico debia 
hablarnos siempre de si mismo.” 

Hemos copiado estas palabras por darnos ellas una idea casi justa 
de lo que fué en Espafia la escuela romantica que tan honda influencia 
ejercié en las letras colombianas, y que, aunque extinguida en parte 
alla por los afios de 1885, habia dejado en Colombia, como en otros 
paises, una fuerza viva y propulsora, una nueva filosofia ‘del arte, si 
no enteramente verdadera, si mas pura y comprensiva que la que, 
antes del romanticismo, habia inspirado a los poetas europeos y 
americanos y habia impulsado aun a muy claros ingenios por el 
camino de la imitacion de los clasicos, unas veces servil y ciega, 
otras pueril, inoportuna y absurda. 

Silva fué el primero en apartarse de la tradicion. ;Hasta qué 
punto fué romantico y modernista? Desde edad muy temprana Silva, 
que fué ante todo y por sobre todo un gran poeta y un artista de 
verdad, habia estudiado las mejores obras de los clasicos. Pero su 
alma sensitiva, enardecida por los espasmos liricos de Shelley, 
Goethe y de Musset, dejé ver bien pronto la accion de estos romanti- 
cos, y la estética de éstos sirvid por ello de base fundamental a la 
obra del poeta colombiano. Silva, como ellos, cant6é siempre lo que 
sintid y de la manera que lo sintid, convencido como estaba de que 
toda mentira del sentimiento es ajena a toda sana estética y de que 
tal mentira, de por si, falsifica y envilece la obra artistica, o aminora 
y disloca sus valores sustanciales. Fué Silva un romantico. Mas 
en el romanticismo de Silva hay algo de nuevo y de tnico: él no 
busco, ni en lo raro ni en lo exotico, la fuente de su inspiracién : lo que 
para otros fué la belleza misma por ser inaccesible en el espacio o en el 
tiempo, fué para Silva un motivo estético tan digno como otro 
cualquiera. Rarisima vez le oimos hablar de ciudades lejanas o 
desaparecidas, de islas encantadas, de jardines de ensuefio nunca 
vistos, de palacios habitados de hadas y princesas, de monstruos 
horribles, de mujeres crueles y traidoras. . . . No se puede hablar de las 
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ciudades de Silva, ni de sus paisajes, ni de sus aves favoritas, ni de 
sus jardines predilectos, ni de nada por el estilo, como puede hacerse 
al discutir cualquiera de los romanticos. En Silva hubo nostalgias 
de lo desconocido misterioso y ansias de eternidad y de infinito, pero 
tales nostalgias y tales ansias fueron en él algo muy intimo, muy 
sincero, muy libre de mera afectacion literaria. . . . Silva no fué 
extravagante, ni excéntrico, ni andariego. Descendiente de linajuda 
familia santaferefia,® para la cual el culto del hogar, la verdad y la 
virtud era como nueva religién, José Asuncion, hombre refinado, 
caballeresco y excepcionalmente bello, fué el hijo amante, el hermano 
querido y respetado, el amigo ejemplar en quien se buscaba siempre 
franca e hidalga compafiia. Nacido en Bogota, la ciudad vetusta, 
culta y tradicionalista, Silva paso en ella casi toda su vida, como 
si la amada ciudad fuese para él todo un mundo de luminosas 
visiones y de encantos finos y delicados. Si recorremos todas las 
paginas escritas por nuestro poeta, encontraremos en ellas no mas 
que palabras familiares y sencillas, palabras de todos los dias, puras 
y comunes, que nunca pueden ser en él asperas o disonantes, porque 
su genio de artista las revistié’ siempre de suaves velos de elegancia 
y de espiritualidad. 

La pasion por la distancia, real o psicologica, que tanto preocupd 
y no pocas veces inspiré a los mas de los romanticos, tiene en Silva 
un caracter nuevo y original que muestra hasta qué tanto el poeta, 
sin ocultar su romanticismo, traspasO los linderos de la poesia 
modernista. Y es que Silva, en vez de alejarse de'si mismo o de su 
ambiente para recorrer con la imaginacion distancias imposibles, en 
lugar de cernerse en alas de la fantasia por entre las traidoras 
perspectivas del espacio, prefiere penetrar dentro de si mismo y 
recorrer, con paso furtivo y silencioso, todas las reconditeces de su 
ser atormentado y complejo. A veces el poeta recuerda y contempla 
emocionado los dias de su nifiez; otras analiza su presente; otras 
adivina y presiente el porvenir. Y al hacerlo, es tal el lirismo que 
anega su alma entera de artista, que de sus labios brota el canto, 
trayendo consigo riquisimo tesoro de imagenes que nos muestran 
como las cosas que rodeaban sus sentidos cobraban una nueva vida 
humanizada al filtrarse por el prisma milagroso de su temperamento 
exquisito, dulce y dolorido. . . . Candoroso como los buenos nifios, 


5 Bogota se llamaba antes Santa Fé, y por lo mismo hoy Ilamamos Santa- 
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el poeta rememora las horas alegres e inefables de su infancia, y se 
conmueve al evocar la imagen de aquellos personajes, Caperucita, el 
Gato con Botas, el Pulgarcito, y tantos mas, que habitan el mundo 
bello y apacible de los nifios que aman y que suefian. . . . Oigamosle: 


“Con el recuerdo vago de las cosas 
que embellecen el tiempo y la distancia, 
retornan a las almas carifiosas, 

cual bandada de blancas mariposas, 

los placidos recuerdos de la infancia. 


; Caperucita, Barba Azul, pequefios 
liliputienses; Gulliber gigante, 

que flotais en las brumas de los suefios, 
aqui tended las alas, 

que yo con alegria 

llamaré para haceros compafiia 

al ratoncito Pérez y a Urdimalas!” 


Pero Silva no solamente recuerda los personajes con quienes 
pasO sus primeros afios de nifio imaginero. También fué nifio 
travieso y jugueton, y con carifio vuelve los ojos al pasado cuando, 
abandonada la escuela tediosa y fatigante, él acudia con sus amigos 


en busca de aventuras y de distracciones : 


“En alas de la brisa 

del luminoso agosto, inquieta 

a la region de las errantes nubes 
hacer que se levante la cometa, 

en himeda mafiana ; 

con el vestido nuevo hecho girones, 
en las ramas gomosas del cerezo 

el nido sorprender de copetones ; 
escuchar de la abuela 

las sencillas historias femeninas, 
abandonar la escuela 

y organizar horrisona batalla 

en donde hacen las piedras de metralla 
y el ajado pafiuelo de bandera; 
componer el pesebre 

de los silos del monte levantados ; 
tras del largo paseo bullicioso 
traer la grama leve, 

los corales, el musgo codiciado . . . 
-y en perspectivas nunca imaginadas, 
hacer de aureas arenas los caminos 
y de talco brillante las cascadas. 


} 
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Los reyes colocar en la colina, 

y en el portal el Nifio-Dios riente 
sobre el mullido lecho 

de musgo gris y verdecino helecho. 


; Alma blanca, mejillas sonrosadas, 
cutis de niveo armiio, 

cabellera de oro, 

ojos vivos de placidas miradas, 

cuan bello hacéis al inocente nifio! 
Infancia, valle ameno, 

de calma y de frescura bendecida 
donde es suave el rayo 

del sol que abraza el resto de la vida. 
;Cémo es de santa tu inocencia pura, 
cémo tus breves dichas transitorias, 
cémo es de dulce en horas de amargura 
dirigir al pasado la mirada 

y evocar sus memorias !” 


E] poeta, desilusionado y amargado, busca en las emociones que 
experimentara de nifio, consuelo para sus males morales. Por ello 
le vemos insistir en traer a su memoria todo lo que vid, sintio y am6é 
cuando todavia no se habia asomado a mirar, con ojos de hombre, 
los abismos del misterio, cuando todo era para él motivo de alegria 
y de entusiasmo candoroso, porque todavia “el vicio de la literatura,” 
(como él mismo decia) no habia tentado su alma, ni el afan de la 
filosofia habia destrozado su corazdn. Escuchemos lo que nos dice 
de los cuentos que de los labios de la abuelita brotaban anhelosos 
de inspirar y divertir al nieto que desde edad temprana mostraba 
inclinaciones pesimistas : 

“| Fantasticos cuentos de duendes y hadas, 
llenos de paisajes y de sujestiones, 


que abris a lo lejos amplias perspectivas 
a las infantiles imaginaciones ! 


* * * 


; cuentos mas durables que las convicciones 
de graves filésofos y sabias escuelas, 

y que rodasteis con vuestras ficciones 
las cunas doradas de las bisabuelas! 


; Fantasticos cuentos de duendes y hadas, 
que poblais los suefios confusos del nifio, 

el tiempo os sepulta por siempre en el alma 
y el hombre os evoca con hondo carifio!” 
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Hombre educado en un hogar catélico, abandondé mas tarde la fé 
de sus mayores. Mas lo artista en él nunca dejé de hallar motivos 
estéticos en su vida de creyente, ni en las formas exteriores del 
culto religioso. ‘Con uncion verdadera entona un himno de suave y 
mistica recordacion al dia aquel, venturoso para todos los nifios, en 
que el alma pura e inocente va por vez primera a los altares de su 
Dios, y recibe de manos del sacerdote el simbolo de la comunién: 


“Todo en esos momentos respiraba 
una pureza mistica: 

las luces matinales que alumbraban 
la ignorada capilla, 

los cantos religiosos que pausados 
hasta el cielo subian, 

el aroma suave del incienso 
al perderse en espiras, 

las voces ulteriores de otro mundo 
sonoras y tranquilas, 

los dulces nifios colocados junto 
al altar de rodillas 

y hasta los viejos santos en los lienzos 
de obscura vaga tinta, 

bajo el polvo de siglos que los cubre 
mudos se sonreian.” 


Lo que fué y ya no es, es decir, lo que por haber sido resulta ser 
posesion ideologica que ni el tiempo ni los hombres pueden cambiar, 
tiene para Silva poderosisima sugestion inefable, que él trata de 
expresar en versos que tienen ya definido sabor modernista. Las 
cosas viejas y casi olvidadas le hablan a él un lenguaje intimo e 
inesperado que mucho lo atrae: 


“Las cosas viejas, tristes, destefidas, 
sin voz y sin color, saben secretos 
de las épocas muertas, de las vidas 
que ya nadie conserva en la memoria. 
Y a veces a los hombres, cuando inquietos 
las miran y las palpan, con extrafias 
voces de agonizante dicen paso, 
casi al oido, alguna rara historia 
que tiene oscuridad de telarafias, 
son de latid y suavidad de raso.” 

** 


El pasado perfuma los ensuefios 
con esencias fantasticas y afiejas, 
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y nos lleva a lugares halaguefos 

en épocas distantes y mejores; 
por esto a los pobres sofiadores, 
les son dulces, gratisimas y caras, 
las crénicas, historias y consejas, 
las formas, los estilos, los colores, 
las sugestiones misticas y raras 

iy los perfumes de las cosas viejas !” 


El poeta es hombre del siglo, complicado y sensitivo. Sin embargo, 
no ha dejado de ser nifo, y si lo presente le niega motivos de ensueno, 
de misterio y de encanto estético, entonces se vuelve hacia atras, hacia 
e! pasado, que guarda para él un incentivo tan extrafio e inquietante 
como el de la muerte misma: 


“En los htimedos bosques, en otono, 
al llegar de los frios, cuando rojas 
vuelan sobre los musgos y las ramas 
en torbellinos las marchitas hojas, 
la niebla al extenderse en el vacio 
le da al paisaje mustio un tono incierto, 
y el follaje do huyé la savia ardiente 
tiene un adiés para el verano muerto, 
iy un color opaco y triste 
como el recuerdo borroso 
de lo que fué y ya no existe! 


En los antiguos cuartos hay armarios 
que en el rinc6én mas intimo y discreto, 
de pasadas locuras y pasiones 
guardan, con aroma de secreto, 
viejas cartas de amor, ya destejfiidas, 
que obligan a evocar tiempos mejores, 
y ramilletes negros y marchitos, 
que son como cadaveres de flores, 

i y un color opaco y triste 

como el recuerdo borroso 

de lo que fué y ya no existe! 


Y en las almas amantes, cuando piensan 
en perdidos afectos y ternuras, 

que de la soledad de ignotos dias 

no vendran a endulzar horas futuras, 
hay el hondo cansancio que en la lucha 
acaba de matar a los heridos, 

vago como el color del bosque mustio, 
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como el dolor de los perfumes idos, 
i y el cansancio aquel es triste 
como un recuerdo borroso 
de lo que fué y ya no existe !” 


El corazon delicado y tierno de Silva aparece a flor de alma 
infantil al querer penetrar con mirada de artista en el alma sutil y 
humanizada de las cosas. Su lirismo es verdadera poesia, pura y 
palpitante. Al recorrer las paginas de un libro suyo notamos, a 
medida que avanzamos, que la obsesion de la muerte, del misterio 
y del infinito va ganando terreno en su espiritu. Sus versos se hacen 
cada vez mas vaporosos, mas imprecisos y sugestivos; las ideas 
brotan de ellos envueltas en humos de ensuefio y empapadas en 
amargo licor de pesimismo y de desesperanza. Cada poema suyo 
parece ser un grito doliente y amortiguado, que nos llega al corazon, 
como si viniera de otra vida; tal es la delicadeza de los sentimientos 
del poeta, tal el tono de sus lamentaciones. Parece que Silva sufriera 
en silencio, y que no quisiese mortificar ni perturbar a nadie con 
sus quejas. Sus palabras son, si, la expresiOn sincera y pura de la 
inquietud que toda alma profundamente humana experimenta al 
contemplar el Universo. Por ello podriamos decir que Silva fué un 
fildsofo lirico, si es que esta expresiOn tiene cabida en la critica 
estética. . . . En sus mas bellos versos muestra siempre la propension 
a pensar y a indagar. Queria resolver de manera clara y precisa el 
dificil problema de la vida y de la muerte, y queria que la solucién 
pudiese satisfacer, al mismo tiempo, su razOn y sus sentimientos. 
Necesitaba vivir. 


“Cuando enferma la nifia todavia 
saliéd cierta mafiana 
y recorrié, con inseguro paso, 
la vecina montajfia, 
trajo, entre un ramo de silvestres flores, 
oculta una crisalida 
que en su aposento colocé, muy cerca 
de la cunita blanca... . 

Un dia después, en el momento 
en que la nifia expiraba, 
y todos la veian, con los ojos 
nublados por las lagrimas, 
en el instante en que murié, sentimos 
leve rumor de alas 
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y vimos escapar, tender el vuelo 
por la antigua ventana 
que da sobre el jardin, una pequefia 
mariposa rosada... . 

* 
La prisién, ya vacia, del insecto, 
busqué con vista rapida; 
al mirar vi de la difunta nifia 
la frente mustia y palida, 
y pensé ; si al dejar su carcel triste 
la mariposa alada, 
la luz encuentra y el espacio inmenso, 
y las campestres auras, 
al dejar la prisién que las encierra 
qué encontraran las almas?” 


Mas no es esto lo unico que el poeta se pregunta, acongojado. 
El anhela conocer la verdad toda, eterna, categorica. Vive dudando, 
hilvanando ensuefios y esperanzas, y buscando en los libros y en la 
vida la palabra que ha de traerle el consuelo supremo e infinito. Con 
rara curiosidad el hombre interroga, responde, pesa, medita y analiza. 
Y su razon destruye lo que la vision estética construye. Y por ello 
él llora, y canta para entretener su corazon adolorido. . . . A pesar 
de todos sus conocimientos y de haber trajinado muchisimo en el 
mundo laberintico de la filosofia, se encuentra tan perplejo y 
abismado como debid de estarlo el primer hombre, al contemplar el 
mundo maravilloso que lo rodeaba. No le valid haber estudiado a 
Aristoteles, ni a Santo Tomas, ni a Spinoza, ni a Kant, ni a Spencer ; 
ninguno de ellos le did la clave del misterio. . . . El poeta sigue 
interrogando : 


“Estrellas que entre lo sombrio 
de lo ignorado y de lo inmenso, 
semejais en el vacio 

jirones palidos de incienso; 
nebulosas que ardéis tan lejos 
en el infinito que aterra, 

que sdlo alcanzan los reflejos 
de vuestra luz hasta la tierra; 
astros que en abismos ignotos 
derramais resplandores vagos, 
constelaciones que en remotos 
tiempos adoraron los magos; 
milliones de mundos lejanos, 
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flores de fantastico broche, 

islas claras en los oceanos 

sin fin ni fondo de la noche. . . . 

; Estrellas, luces pensativas ! 

; Estrellas, pupilas inciertas ! 

Por qué os callais si estais vivas, 

zy por qué alumbrais si estais muertas?” 


Las respuestas que la ciencia da a todos los problemas no 
satisfacen al poeta. Quiere él humanizarlo todo. Habiendo destruido 
su fé de cristiano a fuerza de exagerado cultivo intelectual empren- 
dido sin método alguno, se encuentra perdido, irremisiblemente 
perdido. En nada halla asilo seguro donde resguardarse y descansar. 
Aterrado vuelve los ojos a la Madre Tierra, “cuna y sepulcro de las 
cosas,” y con mirada suplicante le pide de rodillas la palabra de vida 
y de consuelo: 


“;Qaé somos? ;A do vamos? ; Por qué hasta aqui vinimos ? 
2 Conocen los secretos del mas alla los muertos? 
2 Por qué nacemos, madre, dime, por qué morimos ?” 


Asi pregunta Silva, pero 


“la Tierra, como siempre, displicente y callada, 
al gran poeta lirico no le contesté nada. . . .” 


Pregunta que pregunta va Silva por el mundo. Y a medida que 
aumentan y se intensifican las torturas de la duda y del analisis, el 
poeta se va volviendo cada vez mas pesimista. No anhela otra cosa 
mas que la quietud sonrosada de los muertos. . . . Los ojos se le 
Ilenan de lagrimas y de suspiros el corazon al amanecer de cada 
dia. . . . Sus poemas se hacen amargos; descubren ellos las llagas de 
su espiritu dulce y escéptico, y muestran el drama terrible que se 
desarrolla, lentamente, alla en lo intimo de su ser, en el alma de su 
alma. Al leer sus tltimos versos nos vemos en una atmdsfera azulosa 
de tragedia, y vamos comprendiendo lo terrible y desgarrador que 
es el conflicto entre las aspiraciones y anhelos de un alma sentimental, 
por una parte, y por otra las exigencias de un corazon elevado que 
quiere vivir por encima de las realidades exteriores de todos los 
dias. ... .. Nunca es Silva ni doctrinario ni conceptuoso. Pero en 
cada verso suyo hallamos una idea, amarga y sugeridora, que revela 
su pasion. Por un fendmeno psiquico muy comin en nuestros dias, 
el poeta bogotano, que fué un renovador, fué al mismo tiempo un 
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hombre profundamente pesimista; el suave cantor entusiasta de la 
alegria del vivir de los nifios, nos habla con frecuencia del dolor y 
de la muerte. A ésta la pinta siempre como la gran consoladora; en 
los términos siguientes nos narra el milagro descrito en el Testamento: 


“| Ven, Lazaro! — gritéle 

el Salvador, y del sepulcro negro 
ensayO Caminar, a pasos trémulos, 
el cadaver ; alzése entre el sudario, 
palpd, miréd, sintid, did un grito 

y lloré de contento. 


Cuatro lunas mas tarde, entre las sombras 
del lugar y la hora, entre las tumbas 

de antiguo cementerio, 

Lazaro estaba sollozando a solas 

y envidiando a los muertos.” 


El drama sentimental, que era su continuo vivir, no podia con- 
tinuar. Era duro y cruel el existir para este gran sensitivo que 
estuvo siempre apartado de las realidades del mundo. Impotente y 
angustiado, Silva no quiso esperar el fin natural de sus dias, y asi, 
en uno de ellos, abismado ante el misterio de lo desconocido, rindid 
su corazon a la muerte, dandose un pistoletazo en la viscera que 
habia sido por tantos afios el caliz de tanta amargura. Se suicid6 
José Asuncion Silva, el mas delicado y profundo de los liricos hispano- 
americanos, a la edad de treinta y seis afios, cuando su obra comen- 
zaba a rodar por el mundo ganando las almas y desquiciando los 
viejos preceptos de la métrica espafiola. 

El pesimismo de Silva puede merecer censuras de parte de los 
moralistas y socidlogos. Para el arte es fuente purisima e insondable 
de inspiracion, por la fuerza de su sinceridad y por la novedad de 
sus expresiones. La obra del poeta santaferefio perdurara en la 
memoria de los amantes del verso. Vencera al olvido y a la muerte. 
A todas horas Silva nos gana el corazon. Siempre nos hemos dejado 
vencer por un alma pura y sincera, cualquiera que sea la atmésfera 
en que haya vivido, y a despecho del fin a que haya llegado en su 
peregrinacion por el mundo. Es casi seguro que muchos no acepten las 
ideas de Silva. Esto no importa. En su obra lo que vale es el 
sentimiento, que no respira en lo abstracto, como las ideas, sino que 
esta intimamente ligado a las cosas que rodean nuestra existencia. 
En los poemas de Silva palpita un gran coraz6n de ritmo suave, 
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delicado y regular que no deja de hallar simpatia en ninguno de 
nosotros. Y por eso lo amamos. 

Hemos tratado, hasta aqui, de descubrir en qué consistié el 
romanticismo de Silva, y hemos ido sefialando algunas de las cuali- 
dades mentales y morales del poeta. Para formarse una idea completa 
y justa de su obra es preciso analizarla toda, cosa que no cabe dentro 
de los limites estrechos de éste nuestro humilde estudio. No lo 
concluiremos, sin embargo, sin llamar la atencion de nuestros lectores 
hacia otro aspecto de la misma. Dijimos antes que Silva fué el 
iniciador del modernismo. Qué razones nos asisten para hacer tal 
afirmacién? Silva fué profundamente subjetivo. ;Por qué, pues, 
hemos de llamarle el Precursor? 

Silva fué un enamorado de la forma. Descepcionado del mundo 
y de los hombres, buscé en el arte y en el amor algo asi como el 
reflejo de lo infinito y de lo eterno que él ansiaba poseer. Y a uno 
y a otro se entregé con devocion y éxtasis de enamorado, bajo el 
influjo de alto y castisimo idealismo. Para él, el “verso es vaso 
santo” en donde solo puede “ponerse un pensamiento puro,” y el 
amor es “ternura vaga; lo que inspiran los nifios enfermizos, los 
tiempos idos y las noches palidas.” No fué hombre violento ni 
mucho menos practico. Gran sofador y grande artista, quiso Silva 
que sus versos fuesen la verdadera expresiOn de sus visiones del 
universo. No es poeta descuidado: ansia siempre “dominar las 
frases indociles para hacer que sugieran los aspectos precisos de la 
realidad y las formas vagas del suefio,”’ y su anhelo lo hace olvidarse 
de todo para poder pulir con perfeccion y preciosura un poema. Fiel 
a la tradicién simbolista, que habia aprendido en Mallarmé y acaso 
en Verlaine, Silva desea que en sus versos el ritmo siguiese, no el 
curso indicado por la razon, ni el sefialado por los viejos preceptistas 
de la rima, sino un curso mas hondo y flexible y espontaneo que 
correspondiese de modo mas preciso al ritmo de la emocién y del 
sentimiento . . . El ritmo de sus versos es como la curva que obedece 
a las leyes de un algebra dinamica del espiritu. . . . Convencido 
como estaba de que en el arte verdadero la forma y el contenido se 
identifican, no vacilé nuestro poeta en dar a sus versos una nueva 
forma externa capaz de dar cuerpo, en las palabras rimadas, a sus 
propias visiones, todas originalisimas y unicas. Los preceptistas 
fueron, pues, echados al olvido, y nuestro vate encontré nuevos 
metros, y combind los viejos de manera inusitada. Y no con- 
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tento con dar al ritmo musical la parte que otros modernistas le 
han dado, Silva fué mas lejos todavia introduciendo en sus versos 
algo mas sustancial y recOndito, el ritmo de la imagen. Por ello su 
poesia resulta altamente subjetiva y modernista; viene a ser una 
verdadera musica de ideas y de imagenes, y musica tal, que cada idea 
y cada imagen nos trae al alma, no una forma clara y precisa, sino 
que antes bien ocasiona en nosotros un desequilibrio emocional muy 
intimo, del cual surge, como por encanto, el ensuefio o la vision 
puramente estética. Por esta raz6n en muchos poemas de Silva, 
Luz de Luna . . ., Nocturnos, etc., las palabras carecen de 
contornos definidos, al modo clasico, y parece que estuvieran envueltas 
en neblinas opacas, azulosas y al mismo tiempo transparentes y 
blanquecinas. . . . No sabemos exactamente lo que experimentamos 
al leer tales poemas. Los sentimos y los vivimos, y nada mas. Algo 
nos sugieren que no sabemos, con precisién logica, qué es. Y en 
ellos el ritmo de los sonidos es tan sutil y aéreo, que no hiere el oido 
mas delicado, ni se hace casi perceptible; es “musica de alas,” silen- 
ciosa y sugeridora lo que escuchamos al leerlos. En toda su obra 
predominan los conceptos que mas dificilmente podemos representar 
en formas plasticas. Vive el poeta en un mundo ideal poblado de 
formas delicadas e imprecisas, donde el aire, sutil y vaporoso, tiene 
colores palidos ; donde los sonidos que se escuchan son todos vagos 
susurros ; y donde las cosas, marchitas y destefidas, hablan tan sdlo 
el lenguaje de los suspiros y de los recuerdos. 

Tentados estamos de reproducir aqui varios de los otros grandes 
poemas de Silva, Don Juan de Covadonga, Dia de Difuntos, por 
ejemplo, que tan alto puesto tienen en todas las antologias. Pero el 
espacio acorta, y tenemos que terminar, no sin referirnos al famoso 
Nocturno, por ser éste quiza la unica obra maestra de la poesia 
espafiola del siglo XIX, y sin duda la mas noble contribucién que 
Colombia ha hecho a la literatura universal, a excepcion de Maria, 
la novela de Isaacs. El Nocturno ha sido traducido a todos los 
idiomas modernos, y muestra, en su totalidad, la personalidad moral, 
intelectual y artistica del poeta bogotano. Acerca de este poema han 
circulado ‘muchas leyendas, absurdas las mas, por no saberse bien 
cual fué su verdadero origen. Parece que Silva, desilusionado aun 
del arte, busc6 en el castisimo y bello amor de su hermana Elvira, 
el agua lustral que borrase sus pecados sentimentales e intelectuales. 
Se dice que Silva, acompafiado de la dulce Elvira, solia pasear a la 
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luz de la luna por los campos de su hacienda de la Sabana de Bogota. 
Murié Elvira, y José Asuncion, triste y abandonado, did a su deses- 
perado idealismo forma comunicativa en este poema que hoy “rezan”’ 
en voz baja todas las jovenes colombianas, como tributo a quien 
supo cantar todas las angustias de su pueblo. Escuchemos el Nocturno: 


“Una noche, 
una noche toda Ilena de murmullos, de perfumes y de miusicas de alas; 
una noche 
en que ardian en la sombra nupcial y himeda las luciérnagas fantasticas 
a mi lado, lentamente, contra mi cefiida toda, muda y palida, 
como si un presentimiento de amarguras infinitas 
hasta el mas secreto fondo de las fibras te agitara, 
por la senda florecida que atraviesa la llanura 
caminabas ; 
y la luna llena 
por los cielos azulosos, infinitos y profundos esparcia su luz blanca; 
y tu sombra 
fina y languida, 
y mi sombra 
por los rayos de la luna proyectadas, 
sobre las arenas tristes 
de la senda se juntaban, 
y eran una, 
y eran una, 
y eran una sola sombra larga, 
y eran una sola sombra larga, 
y eran una sola sombra larga. . . . 


Esta noche 
solo; el alma 
llena de las infinitas amarguras y agonias de la muerte, 
separado de ti misma por el tiempo, por la tumba y la distancia, 
por el infinito negro 
donde nuestra voz no alcanza, 
mudo y solo 
por la senda caminaba... . 
Y se oian a lo lejos los ladridos de los perros a la luna, 
a la luna palida, 
y el chirrido 
de las ranas. . . . 
Senti frio. Era el frio que tenian en tu alcoba 
tus mejillas y tus sienes y tus manos adoradas, 
entre las blancuras niveas 
de las mortuorias sabanas. 
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Era el frio del sepulcro, era el hielo de la muerte, 
era el frio de la nada... . 
Y mi sombra 
por los rayos de la luna proyectada, 
iba sola, 
iba sola, 
iba sola por la estepa solitaria ; 
y tu sombra esbelta y agil, 
fina y languida, 
como en esa noche tibia de la muerta primavera, 
como en esa noche Ilena de murmullos, de perfumes, y de musicas de alas, 
se acercé y marcho con ella, 
se acercé y marché con ella, 
se acercé y marché con ella . . . ; Oh, las sombras enlazadas! 
; Oh, las sombras de los cuerpos que se juntan con las sombras de las almas! 
; Oh, las sombras que se buscan en las noches de tristezas y de lagrimas ! 


FIn 


Cartos Garcia-PRADA 


University oF MICHIGAN 


Nota: Vease el volumen de prosas y versos de Silva coleccionados y publicados por 
B. Sanin Cano, 
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LA VERDAD SOSPECHOSA IN THE EDITIONS OF 
1630 AND 1634' 


When Alarcon returned to Spain from Mexico, late in the year 
1613, after his fruitless attempts to secure a post of honor and 
emolument in the Mexican capital, he found the literary life of 
Madrid brilliant in the extreme and a little hectic. Spain was setting 
the pace for the rest of the world in such matters and the talent of 
the country was concentrated in the capital. Lope de Vega was in 
the full glory of his genius and of his popularity, his every estreno 
a triumph, his name on every lip. Tirso de Molina, Vélez de Guevara 
and a host of lesser luminaries were flooding the stage with comedias 
full of vigor, of movement, of rapid and more or less tumultuous 
action. 

Alarcon, seeing that his pretensions to office were likely to be 
long deferred, threw himself into the midst of the brilliant galaxy of 
poets, dramatists and wits who made up the intellectual life of the 
capital. Realizing that his genius was not so fecund as to cope with 
the enormous productivity of Lope and Tirso on even terms and on 
their own ground, he, after a few tentative experiments in the 
prevailing manner, e.g. El semejante a si mismo, La cueva de 
Salamanca and El desdichado en fingir, abandoned for the most part 
the play of romantic intrigue in favor of the comedy of manners, of 
morals, of accurate and often satirical observation. Lacking the 
exuberant imagination of Lope, he also eschewed the latter’s hasty 
and slapdash methods. The plays of his maturity, e.g. La verdad 
sospechosa, Las paredes oyen, El examen de maridos, show evidence 
of the greatest care in composition, and of conscientious and pains- 
taking correction, even in small details, until he arrived at the 
adequate expression of his precise thought. A comparison of the 
unauthorized version of his finest play, La verdad sospechosa (1630), 
with the edition given out under his own hand, so to speak, four 
years later, may throw some light upon his method of revision. 


Of this play three versions are extant which appeared during the 
author’s lifetime. 


1 For material contained in the traditional versions I have referred to A. 
Reyes, Ruiz de Alarcén, Teatro, Madrid, 1918; for material not so contained 
the references are to the version found in Parte 22 of the Comedias de Lope de 
Vega, Zaragoza, 1630. Where merely the abbreviation v. is given it will be 
understood that the reference is to Reyes. The readings are my own. 
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A. The Osuna Manuscript, a MS contemporary but not auto- 
graph, from the library of the Duke of Osuna and now in the 
National Library (No. 15646). 

B. The version contained in Parte Veynte y Dos de las Comedias 
del Fenix de Espaiia Lope de Vega Carpio, Zaragoza, 1630. 

C. That found in Parte Segunda de las Comedias del Licenciado 
Don Ivan Rvyz de Alarcon y Mendoga, Relator del Consejo Real de 
las Indias, Barcelona, 1634. 

The Osuna manuscript and the edition of 1630 represent essen- 
tially the same version, barring copyist’s errors and misprints, and 
need not for our present purpose be considered separately. For the 
sake of brevity I shall refer hereinafter to the MS as A, to the 1630 
edition as B and to the edition of 1634 as C. 

In the prologue Al Lector to the Parte Segunda, Alarcon says: 

“Ovalquiera que tu seas, o mal contento (0 bien intencionado) sabe 
que las ocho Comedias de mi primera parte, y las doze desta segunda 
son todas mias, aunque algunas han sido plumas de otras cornejas, 
como son el Texedor de Segouia, la verdad sospechosa, examen de 
maridos, y otras que andan impressas por de otros duefios: culpa 
de los Impressores, que les dan las que les parece, no de los Autores 
a quien las han atribuydo, cuyo mayor descuydo luze mas que mi 
mayor cuydado; y assi he querido declarar esto, mas por su honra 
aue por la mia, que no es justo que padezca su fama notas de mi 
ignorancia ; mas con todo no te arrojes facil a condenar las que te lo 
parecieren, aduierte que han passado por los bancos de Flandes, que 
para las comedias lo son los del teatro de Madrid; y mira que en 
este consejo hago mas tu negocio que el mio, que siendo mordaz, 
ganaras opinion de tal, y a mi ni me quitaras lo (sic) que con ellas 
adqueri entonces (sino miente la fama) de buen Poeta, ni la que oy 
pretendo de bué ministro vale.” 


It will be noticed that Alarcon mentions La verdad sospechosa 
among the plays that had been printed previously, but ascribed to 
other authors. Notwithstanding the ironic modesty of the phrase 
“autores . . . cuyo mayor descuydo luze mas que mi mayor cuyda- 
do,” it is clear from the later lines of the Prologue that Alarcén was 
sufficiently proud of his work and of such success as it had enjoyed. 
Without allowing as free play to the imagination as does at times 
Fernandez-Guerra in his remarkable book, D. Juan Ruiz de Alarcon 
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y Mendoza,? we may, perhaps, safely assume that Alarcon, publishing 
in 1634, after he had retired from the dramatic field, with his present 
reputation established and only the judgment of posterity to face, 
would naturally take especial pains to correct carefully a play which, 
like La verdad sospechosa, had already been pirated. It is with a 
brief study of this revision that this paper concerns itself. 

Comparing the two texts in their entirety, it will be seen at once 
that in C Alarc6n omitted altogether 8 redondillas* and 4 quintillas* 
which appear in A and B, and that he composed two new redondillas ;* 
further, that he completely rewrote one redondilla® and the second 
and third lines of another.’ In addition to these, there are a host of 
minor alterations of lines, half lines and single words. 

Considering first the omissions of complete stanzas, it appears that 
the author’s chief purposes were to prune out the superfluous and to 
avoid the repetition of ideas. (Later on we shall see that he also 
avoids repetition of words.) 

The first example of the omission of a redondilla occurs after 
verse 36. Garcia and his tutor have just arrived from Salamanca. 
The father courteously inquires of the latter as to his journey: 


D. Bel. . . . Como ha venido? 
Letra. Bueno, contento, honrado 
de mi senior don Garcia, 
a quien tanto amor cobré, 
que no sé como podré 
vivir sin su compaiiia. 

D. Bel. Dios le guarde; que en efeto 
siempre el setior Licenciado 
claros indicios ha dado 
de agradecido y discreto. 

Tan precisa obligacién 
me huelgo que aya cumplido 
Garcia, y que aya acudido 
a lo que es ‘tanta razon, 


2 Madrid, 1871. 

8 B. 37-40, 185-189, 197-200, 334-337, 346-349, 373-376, 1117-1120, 1788-1791. 
* Idem. 1000-1019. 

5 Reyes 1152-1155 and 2048-2051. 

® Idem. 1129-1132. 

7 Idem. 1901-1902. 
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Then comes the redondilla en question: 


Que en maestro tan honrado, 
y de tan Christiano pecho, 
qualquier bien que le aya hecho 
esta muy bien empleado. 


After which the text continues: 


Porque le asseguro yo 
que es tal mi agradecimiento, 
que como un corregimiento 
mi intercession le alcango, 

segun mi amor desigual, 
de la misma suerte hiziera 
darle también si pudiera 
plaga en Consejo Real.* 


It is clearly superfluous in the case of a personage who is about 
to disappear from the action, to establish his honorable or Christian 
character. Beltran has rewarded the tutor generously (with the 
corregimiento) for the care of his son, and his purpose now is merely 
to receive from him an accurate account of the boy’s good and bad 
qualities. The further alteration of a word in the fourth line of 
Beltran’s speech (i.e., agradecido for bien nacido, as in A and B) 
bears out the different conception of the /etrado, i.e., merely a satis- 
factory tutor or paid employee. In verses 48-52 Beltran dismisses 
any hopes the tutor may have had of further preferment: 


que, si con el favor mio 
en esse escalén primero 

se ha podido poner, ya 

sin mi ayuda subira 

con su virtud al postrero. 


Neither does it appear that Garcia had done the /etrado any especial 
favor, as implied by the third line of the suppressed redondilla: 


qualquier bien que le aya hecho 


The second omission occurs after verse 180. the letrado has, with 
some hesitation, made known to Beltran his son’s vice of lying and 


8 Idem. 23-44. 
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now is seeking to lessen the shock of the revelation by deprecating its 
importance. After explaining that the students at Salamanca are 
after all little more than wild youngsters, he adds: 


Mas en la Corte, mejor 
su enmienda esperar podemos 
donde tan validas vemos 
las Escuelas del honor.® 
Oue la comunicacion 
de senores circunspetos 
a diferentes respetos 
llevard su inclinacion.’” 


The second redondilla is unnecessary, for it does no more than 
repeat in other words the idea contained in the preceding. 

Eight lines below, however, ocurs another omission which is 
not justified on any grounds that I have discovered. 


D. Bel. Casi me mueue a reyr, 

ver quan ignorante esta 

de la Corte; ;luego aca 

no ay quien le ensefie a mentir ? 
En la Corte, aunque aya sido 

un estremo don Garcia, 

ay quien le dé cada dia 

mil mentiras de partido. 


Now the rejected stanza: 

Y mas, que si bien se mira 
el daiio aqui es diferente, 
que alld, si es nino el que miente, 
nina serd la mentira. 

Y si aqui miente el que esta 
en un puesto leuantado, 
en cosa en que al engafiado 
la hazienda o honor le va, 

es mayor incoueniente 
quien por espejo esta puesto 
al Reyno?. . 

Idem. 177-180. 


10 B, 185-188. 
11 Reyes, 181-195; B. 189-207. 
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Removing this redondilla weakens the transition from Garcia to — 
Don Rodrigo Calderén, if it be he who is alluded to in the person 


en un puesto leuantado. 


Three redondillas are omitted** from the brilliant but rather long 
enumeration in which Tristan classifies the women of easy virtue to 
be found in the capital. The purpose of their omission was to cut 
down the length of the tirade. Each of them repeats or amplifies 
unnecessarily the characteristics of a particular class of women 
already described. None introduces a new classification. In the 
interests of brevity I will refrain from quoting them. 

Toward the erid of Act I Don Juan reproaches Jacinta for her 
supposed fickleness in having (as he thinks) attended the fictitious 
party of Garcia. He cites certain details of the festivities to indicate 
his familiarity with the circumstances: 


ya los fuegos, que a tu coche, 
lacinta, la salva hizieron ; 
ya las antorchas, que dieron 
sol al soto a media noche. 

Ya los cuatro aparadores 
con vaxillas variadas ; 
las quatro tiendas pobladas 
de instrumentos y cantores.** 


All of this is repetition of Garcia’s richly imaginative description 
of the pretended festivities, but is legitimate enough in view of the 
purpose already indicated. The point once established, further repe- 
tition of trivial details is avoided by the author who, in his revision, 
eliminated the following redondilla: 


Los treynta y dos diferentes 
platos, sin los postres y antes, 
y el hombre al fin de Diamantes 
con flechas por mondadientes.\* 


The last of the eight suppressed redondillas occurs in Garcia’s 
speech of exultation after he has persuaded his father to believe his 
wild tale about the forced marriage in Salamanca. gain we have 


12 Idem. 334-337, 346-349, 373-376. 


13 Reyes 1065-1072. 
14 B. 1117-1120. 
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two consecutive stanzas expressing in different words the same idea. 
In this case Alarcon retained the second and discarded the first. It is 
as if he had written the two with the intention of using only the one 
which pleased him. The same two ideas occur in both and are 
distributed in the same manner. The superiority of the second is 
obvious : 
Es padre al fin, y no estratio 
con el amor que me tiene 
que me crea quando viene 
creyendo que siempre engaiio.*® 
; Qué facil de persuadir, 
quien tiene amor suele ser! 
Y jqué facil en creer, 
el que no sabe mentir !** 


The four quintillas rejected by the author occur consecutively 
toward the end of the first act. Jacinta has just received from 
Beltran the proposal that she bestow her hand upon Garcia, in 
furtherance of the old gentleman’s plan to marry the boy off before 
his reputation as a liar shall get noised abroad. After the departure 
of the respectable envoy, Jacinta is lamenting to Isabel that Don 
Juan’s comparative poverty and thus far disappointed hopes of 
preferment make it necessary for her to do violence to her love for 
him by considering other suitors. The author originally employed 
seven admirable quintillas in developing this situation. The first 
three sum up the facts and make clear the points mentioned above, 
viz., that Jacinta’s love is for the poor suitor but that she is forced by 
circumstances to consider favorably the more advantageous match. 
This is all that is retained in the final revision. Following the state- 
ment of the case Alarcon originally permitted Jacinta to reflect upon 
the bitterness of the obligations imposed upon her by her rank, as 
follows : 

éAy mas dura sujecion 
que la fama y opinion 
en la principal muger? 
éAy grillos como tener 
calidad y obligacién? 

15 B. 1788-1791. 

16 Reyes 1744-1747. 
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j Que lo mismo que deuia, 
hazerme bien, me haga mal, 
y contra orden natural, 
venga a ser desdicha mia 
ser yo rica y principal? 

* * 

O fuerte insufrible fuero, 
que prefiera injustamente, 
lo vano a lo verdadero, 

y que el sujeto que quiero 
pierda por vn accidente.* 


Why did Alarcon decide to suppress these three beautiful quin- 
tillas, in which the language is perfectly moulded to the idea and the 
idea of itself so natural and appropriate, so appealing and even inevi- 
table in a high-spirited girl who saw her love about to be sacrificed 
to conventional prejudices? Why should not Jacinta have been 
allowed her moment of rebellion? It is quite the best thing she says 
in the play, the only flash of idealism that lifts her above the level of 
the opportunist. And I suppose that now we have hit upon the 
reason for the suppression of the lines. Fine as they are, they are 
not in character. Jacinta is an opportunist. Listen to her again some 
dozen lines further on: 


que en un impossible intento 

no apruebo el morir de firme. 
Por ventura encontraré 

alguno tal que merezca 

que mano y alma le dé."* 


This is the real Jacinta and the author, in the strictness of his artistic 
conscience, recognized the false note struck by the splendid lines and 
used the knife ruthlessly. 

Between the second and third of the quintillas just quoted occurs 
the following, which is mere repetition and was discarded on that 
ground: 


17 B. 1000-1009 and 1015-1019. 
18 Reyes 989-993. 
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Puse en Don Iuan mi aficién 
por su talle y discrecion, 
y el habito detenido 
desas bodas me ha podido 
impedir la execucion.’® 


The two new redondillas, composed for C were both inserted for 
the sake of logical clearness and, although separated by some 800 
verses, refer to the same incident. At the beginning of the second 
act Camino hands Garcia a note from Lucrecia, which in effect gives 
him an appointment for the same night under her balcony. In AB 
Garcia forgets to return a direct answer to the lady. The new 
redondilla in C, beginning 


Esso le dad por respuesta 
a Lucrecia.*° 


supplies this lack. The rest of the stanza is necessary only because a 
redondilla must have four lines. Later, when Garcia, in the presence 
of his belovéd, is honestly bent upon telling the truth for once and 
upon convincing her that he is not married to the mythical lady of 
Salamanca, Alarcon adds to the young man’s explanations the matter 
of the note and the appointment : 


Y como vuestro papel 
llego esforgando mi intento 
al tratarme el casamiento 
puse impedimento en él.** 


which strengthens materially his argument. 

At the beginning of the second act, Camino brings a note from 
Lucrecia to Garcia, who asks the messenger for a description of his 
mistress. In AB the description begins with the following redondilla: 


Es virtiiosa Donzella, 
sola, viudo el padre, y viejo, 
y pues la avéys visto dexo 
de encarecer quanto es bella. 


19 B. 1010-1014. 
20 Reyes 1152-1155. 
21 Reyes 2048-2051. 
22 B. 1177-1180. 
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which the author rewrote as follows: 


Porque la avéys visto, dexo 
de encarecer que es hermosa ; 
es discreta y virtiiosa ; 
su padre es viudo y es viejo ;** 


The improvement is obvious. Notice particularly the very bad second 
line of the AB stanza 


sola, viudo el padre, y viejo, 


I wish some lexicographer would say what, if anything, happened 
to the word antes (in the sense of principios) between about 1621 
and 1634. Alarcon originally used the word four times,** but in the 
revision it does not appear at all. Twice he substituted principios, 
altering the line to admit the extra syllable ;?> once he dropped out 
entirely the stanza in which the word appeared,”* and the fourth 
instance being in rhyme, he must needs rewrite the second and third 
lines of the redondilla: 


AB tantos platos, postres y antes, 
fuegos y tiendas sonantes 
altered to read 
vaxillas de plata y oro, 
tanto plato, tanto coro** 


the first and fourth verses remaining unchanged. The word evidently 
had fallen into disfavor with the author. 

One of the characteristics of Alarc6én’s style is the painstaking 
care with which he seeks to use in a given instance the exact word 
that expresses best his thought. Comparison of the versions under 
review brings to light twenty-seven cases in which he altered a 
particular word with this end in view. I shall cite only a few such, 
discarding any where there is a possibility of a misprint. 

v. 112 util for grato. It might be “useful” for Don Beltran to 

learn of his son’s faults; it could not be “pleasant.” 


23 Reyes 1129-1132. 

24 B. 711, 749, 1118 and 1949. 

25 Reyes 687 and 715. 

26 B. 1117-1120. 

27 Idem. 1948-1949; Reyes 1901-1902. 
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estables for leales. By definition none of the women 
herein described could be called J/eal. 


v. 1049 repértate for sosiégate. (Context: reportate [sosiégate] 


v. 1341 


v. 1489 


v. 1603 


y habla passo.) Jacinta, in admonishing D. Juan, is con- 
cerned with the outward manifestation of his excitement 
(loud or violent language, etc.) rather than with his 
actual state of mind. 

imaginar for sospechar. The context is: 


Los que intentan siempre dan 
gran presuncion al dinero, 

y con esse medio, hallar 
entrada en tu pecho quiso, 
que de imaginar [sospechar] 
que aqui le ha de aprovechar 
mas ser Midas que Narciso. 


Leaving sospechar in the text would imply that Isabel 
herself thought that money would be more effective than 
manly beauty in Jacinta’s eyes; a thing which she may, 
indeed, have thought but would hardly venture to ex- 
press. 

esta sofrenada for estas afrentas. Beltran has been 
delivering a moderately worded and richly deserved re- 
buke to Garcia for his lying. The reproof can be properly 
called a sofrenada but not an afrenta. 

las doce instead of las once. There is a sardonic humor 
in the fact that the watch which betrayed to the father 
Garcia’s presence in the girl’s room must needs strike 
the hour requiring the largest number of strokes. Evi- 
dently this idea did not occur to Alarcon until the revi- 
sion. He at first merely chose an hour more or less 
appropriate to the adventure in hand. 


It has already been indicated that Alarcén sought to avoid the 


repetition of single words as well as of ideas. He originally began 
the play as follows: 


D. Bel. Con bien vengas, hijo mio. 
D. Gar. Dame la mano, sefior. 
D. Bel. ;Como vienes? 
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and again in v. 10: 
; Dios te guarde, y qué hombre vienes! 


In the revision he altered line 3 to read ;Como vives? etc. in order 
to avoid repeating venir. 


v. 1404-1406: AB ;Quién did principio a las casas 
mas nobles? Los nobles hechos 
de sus primeros autores. 
C ;Quién did principio a las casas 
nobles? Los ilustres hechos, etc. 
v. 1644-1647: AB mas, aunque facil por todos 
mi espada y mi fuerga rompen, 
no ay fuerca humana que impida 
fatales disposiciones ; 
C mi espada y mi furia rompen, etc. 
v. 2088-2090: AB Ved si estoy bien informado. 
; Oxala, mi bien, que assi 
lo estuviérades de mi! 
C Ved si estoy mal informado, etc. 
v. 2168-2170: AB Yo, al menos, si en las senales 
se conoce el coragon, 
yo juro que ciertos son 
por las que he visto, sus males. 
ciertos juraré que son, etc. 
v. 3015-3016: AB Antes nos servira don Juan de Sosa 
en lo de Salamanca de testigo. 
Cen lo de Salamanca por testigo. 
I have found in AB only one clear case of faulty grammatical 
construction that could not be explained by the possibility of a 
printer’s error. This occurs in v. 2480-2485: 


AB Si os obliga a retraer 
mi muerte, no ayays temor, 
que de las leyes de amor 
es tan grande el desconcierto 
que prendiendo sélo al muerto 
queda libre el matador. 


The gerund prendiendo stands without grammatical relationship in 
the sentence. This was corrected in C as follows: 
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que dexan preso al que es muerto, 
y libre al que es matador. 


There are several examples of alterations evidently made to 
avoid a disagreeable succession of sibilants, e.g., 


v. 211-212 AB si mal se huviesse casado 
si se muriesse en efeto, 
Csi mal se huviera casado 
si se muriera, en efeto, ~ 
and 
v. 2730 Propuso su sentimiento 
C Su sentimiento propuso 


There are seven cases in C of the suppression of a useless con- 
junctive y, e.g., 


v. 10 AB; Dios te guarde, y qué hombre vienes! 
Cj; Dios te guarde, qué hombre vienes! 
and 
v. 24 AB Bueno, contento, y honrado 


C Bueno, contento, honrado** 


Five times in C Alarcon made use of the so-called assimilation of 
the -r of the infinitive to the /- of the following personal pronoun 
where he had not done so in AB, e.g., 


v. 6-7 que no pudiera Ilevarlo, 
sehor, a no mitigarlo, etc. 

C que no pudiera llevallo, 

sefior, a no mitigallo.* 


Twice he discarded it and went back to the normal form.*° 
Thirty times in C he writes agora for aora when three syllables 
are required.*! The spelling agora does not occur in AB, 


Artuur L. Owen 
University or KANSAs, 
LAwrENCE, KANSAS 


28 For others see B. 842, 868, 1396, 1594, 1669. 
29 Tdem. 817, 1811, 1961, 1962. 

30 Jdem. 230, 2851. 

31 Jdem. 408, 446, 498, 635, et passim. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE SPANISH 
SUBJUNCTIVE . 


(A) Certain MISCONCEPTIONS 


The instinct of the people has been far more accurate in using the 
subjunctive than the grammarians have been in explaining it. The 
latter have constantly sought to mechanize the whole problem by 
establishing definite rules, though this is psychologically the last 
method to be applied to a department of language usage which 
permits the greatest flexibility of individual interpretation as well 
as the finest distinctions in connotation. 

School grammars have been almost as successful as those of 
more scientific pretension in defining this mood and giving an 
adequate conception of its use. The psychological background is 
particularly important in teaching American students, as, having 
discarded in English all except a few subjunctive remains, they have 
no intimate contact with living types of this mood in any language. 
Thus they do not begin foreign language study with that instinctive 
comprehension of the subjunctive so frequently found in Europeans. 
One of the most detailed school grammars' gives this description: 
. . the subjunctive depends essentially upon two principles, viz. : 
1. It depends upon a preceding verb (or equivalent word) which 
influences, or expresses an emotion or opinion about, the action of a 
person or thing other than the subject of that preceding verb. 2. The 
verb which is put in the subjunctive is dependent upon an idea 
implying negation, doubt or future uncertainty.” Ramsey does 
better than many grammars in illustrating the use of the subjunctive, 
yet it is certain that a novice would gain no real conception of this 
mood from the foregoing statement. The first principle is found to 
be insufficient or unsound, since there are plenty of preceding verbs 
which influence or express an opinion about the subject of a depend- 
ent verb and yet clearly require the indicative (creo que vendrad mi 
padre — opinion). Besides this, the subjunctive does not have to 
depend expressly upon a preceding verb (or equivalent word): 
venga lo que venga. The second principle is more vital, though some- 
what diffuse in statement since negation, doubt and future uncer- 
tainty are all phases of indefiniteness. Few grammars make any 
mention of indefiniteness in this connection except with the indefinite 


1 §987, A Spanish Grammar, by M. Montrose Ramsey, New York, 1902. 
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pronouns such as cualquiera, though they regularly refer to uncer- 
tainty and doubt. Indefiniteness is a term which can be more 
generally applied and which is more accurate in its description of 
the psychology back of the subjunctive use. There is nothing un- 
certain, doubtful or negative in such a sentence as Siento que haya 
venido usted; you have come and the speaker is sorry. The truth 
of the two verbal actions is admitted, but in comparison with the 
emotional definiteness of siento, haya venido is indefinite. Here it 
is largely a question of comparative emphasis. 

Grammars often state that “verbs expressing emotions and mental 
states require the subjunctive in the dependent clause.” This is 
found to be untrue in practice, since the indefiniteness of haya venido 
can be transformed into definiteness by a shift to the indicative: 
cf. pésame sélo de que algunos . . . me dijeron . . ., Buscon p. 23. 
The use of the indicative in such cases equalizes the definiteness of 
the two verbal actions. Emotion tends to destroy this equality, 
hence to take the subjunctive in dependent clauses, but the psychology 
of the construction is lost when the tendency is made into a rule. 

Bello-Cuervo is a good example of the scientific grammar which 
has gone somewhat astray in treating the subjunctive. §450 (213)? 
has this statement: “Llamanse modos las inflexiones del verbo en 
cuanto provienen de la influencia 6 régimen de una palabra 6 frase 
a que esté 6 pueda estar subordinado,” and again (§455, 215): 
“Formas indicativas 6 de modo indicativo se llaman las que son 6 
pueden ser regidas por los verbos saber, afirmar, no precedidos de 
negacion.” Such a general subordination of all modal forms, actually 
or potentially, to some verb like saber or afirmar is carrying gram- 
matical subtlety to the point of irrationality. There must be a possi- 
bility of independent statement somewhere. Again popular psychol- 
ogy is the more accurate. Lenz noted the fallacy of the Bello-Cuervo 
argument in §285.° Even in their definition Bello-Cuervo use two 
subjunctive forms that are hardly convincing as examples of verbal 
subordination (esté and pueda estar), since they owe but little of 
their subjunctive force to their position in a subordinate clause, and 
much more to the fact that the subjunctive can be used to express a 
modified assertion — another case of indefiniteness. Compare the 
French je ne sache pas. 


2 Gramética de la Lengua Castellana, por D. Andrés Bello, 19a edicién . . . 
de D. Rufino José Cuervo, Paris, 1918. 


8 Rodolfo Lenz, La Oracién y sus Partes, Madrid, 1920. 
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The 1913 edition of the Academy's grammar‘ has this explana- 
tion (p. 62): “El modo subjuntivo suele expresar la significacion del 
verbo tan sdlo como posible, enunciandola dependiente de otro verbo, 
expreso 6 tacito, que significa deseo, incertidumbre, pesar, placer 6 
alguna emocién semejante del animo. . . .” This statement is un- 
satisfactory because it is quite as common, if not indeed more 
common, for the subjunctive to express what is impossible as what 
is possible (no es posible que venga; si tuviese el dinero . . .) and 
because it gives undue importance to the deseos, placeres and other 
emociones del dnimo as against incertidumbre. It is even straining a 
point to keep incertidumbre in a list of emotions at all. 

Again the Academy explains (id. cit.): “Si en vez de un deseo 
6 emocién del animo, el verbo principal afirma un hecho 6 simple- 
mente una opinién, el verbo dependiente se pone en indicativo. . . .” 
This is correct enough for creo que es guapa, but false for no creo 
que sea guapa; the addition of a negative does not change an opinion 
into an emotion. In fact, there is likely to be real emotion in the 
positive statement and indifference in the negative ! 

Garcia de Diego remarks* concerning the potential subjunctive 
that “el potencial dependiente puede ir regido de verbos 6 frases 
que expresen duda, posibilidad 6 interrogacion ; pero las excepciones 
son numerosas y complicadas (this is particularly true): con los de 
posibilidad son raras: “;Cémo es posible que pone vuestra merced 
en duda el casarse?’”” Quij I, 30.8 Such a case is not at all strange 
when we get away from the feeling that rules control the subjunc- 
tive; Cervantes merely wanted to throw into relief the definiteness of 
pone en duda. The loss of force is considerable if ponga is substituted 
for pone. 


Hanssen’ follows Grober* in conceiving of the subjunctive as 


4 Grématica de la Lengua Castellana, por La Real Academia Espafiola, 
Madrid, 1913. 


5 §265, Elementos de Gramdtica Histérica Castellana, por D. Vicente Garcia 
de Diego, Burgos, 1914. 

® Rodriguez Marin, II, p. 450 of his edition of the Quijote cites this case 
and two more (por mas dificultosa que se muestra, II, p. 102; por idiota que le 
parece, II, p. 308) without comment on the difference in sense between the indica- 
tive and subjunctive. 

7 §584, Gramdtica Historica de la Lengua Castellana, por Federico Hanssen, 
Halle a S. 1913. 

8 §274, Grundriss der romanischen Philologie . . . von Gustav Grober, I, 
zweite Auflage, Strassburg, 1904-1906. 
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expressing facts that exist only in our imagination. Lenz ($285) 
agrees to this, and further divides subjunctive uses into juicios 
problemdticos and juicios apodicticos, i.e., into (1) doubtful or pos- 
sible facts, and (2) desirable or necessary facts, 

It is evident that the general position taken by Grober, Hanssen 
and Lenz must be granted; most verbal actions expressed in the 
subjunctive do exist only in the imagination, though here again it is 
stretching the principle just a little to make it include siento que 
haya venido and the like, the reality of which action has been dis- 
cussed above. The lesser vividness of the dependent verb does not 
argue the non-existence of its action. Cejador was also largely correct 
when he made the subjunctive express the idea of a fact rather than 
the fact itself.® 

A considerable clarification of the subject was made when Lenz 
called attention (§277) to the development of the future out of a 
subjunctive form: “El significado primitivo de las formas sanscritas 
con —s—, que se llaman futuros, es desconocido. Varios autores sos- 
tienen su estrecha relacion con el subjuntivo del aoristo. Para el 
griego la misma teoria es segura, y Brugmann considera ambas 
formas como idénticas. . . . Falta afiadir también que el futurum 
exactum del latin (amavero, fecera) es un subjuntivo de aoristo” . . ., 
lo que explica su identidad completa, fuera de la primera persona, 
con el subjuntivo del perfecto (amaverim, fecerim).” 

Again the psychology of the people has been accurate ; the future 
as a tense had its origin in a subjunctive form because the future is 
per se uncertain and indefinite, and should naturally take the mood 
of indefiniteness."* It is only normal, then, to expect that a large 
proportion of subjunctive cases can be explained on the basis of 


91, $97, La Lengua de Cervantes, Madrid, 1905. 

10 Cf. II, p. 321, Vergleichende Syntax der indogermanischen Sprachen von 
Berthold Delbriick, forming a part of Der Grundriss der vergleichenden Gram- 
matik . . , von Karl Brugmann und Berthold Delbriick, zweite Auflage, Strass- 
burg, 1906. ‘ 

11 Meyer-Liibke (III, p. 740, Grammaire des Langues Romanes; Paris 1900) 
takes this view: “Le subjonctif est le mode dubitatif; or l’élément dubitatif 
est aussi contenu dans le futur; donc un subjonctif futur est superflu. C’est 
ainsi donc qu’on dit en ital. spero che lo vedremo. . . .” Such “superfluity” may 
be questioned; we know in any case that Romance still makes a real distinction 
between the almost negligible doubt element of the future indicative and the con- 


siderable doubt present in the subjunctive: cree usted que venga; gcree usted que 
vendré? 
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indefinite futurity as regards the time of the main verb. This 
expectation is amply realized by the facts, though it is necessary to 
scrutinize cases very closely, since the imperfect subjunctive can 
express futurity quite as well as the present, and the present itself is 
only a handy container for both present and future actions: quiso que 
viniese yo; le digo que venga, 


(B) Futurity as A DETERMINING ELEMENT 


The usual subjunctive groups will now be superficially examined 
with a view to determining what part this element of futurity plays 
in each. 

Tue INDEPENDENT SUBJUNCTIVE, seemingly a contradiction in 
terms, is generally divided into the optative and dubitative types. 
Though the dubitative are somewhat less frequent, nothing could be 
more typically Spanish nor lend itself better to indefinite futurity 
than acaso no llegue nunca, Val Estud p. 23, or again Tal vez venga 
hoy, Mare p. 155. The optative type runs even more regularly to 
futurity, since all real wishes call for fulfilment in future time: Viva 
muchos aiios, Casta p. 9.17 Closely related to the wish group we have 
the subjunctive used as imperative: Alabado seas, Casta p. 158; No 
me despertéis al Nino, Cancion p. 16; Digamelo usted ; entremos en 
la razon, Cid 1893. Consistency favors the contention of Bello ($678) 
that all imperatives imply futurity ; Lenz favored a practical present 
as well as a theoretical future for imperatives (§307). After all, 
futurity applies generically to the imperative, as an order and its 
execution can hardly be instantaneous: mando (ahora) que lo hagan 
(después). 

THe SUBJUNCTIVE IN DEPENDENT CLAusEs, the normal subjunc- 
tive, will be handled under the usual types: (1) substantival clauses, 
(2) adjectival clauses and (3) adverbial clauses, i.e., clauses which 
fulfil the functions of these parts of speech: (1) Quiero que lo haga; 
(2) Quiero hallar un hombre que hable espaiiol; (3) Hable de modo 
que comprendan. 

(1) Substantival clauses. The most frequent type has the que- 


clause as object. These regularly permit, and often require futurity 
in the dependent verb: 


12 Tf an actual present instead of a relative present is meant, the wish be- 
comes contrary to fact: ; Quien pudiera . . . vestirte de terciopelo!, Cancion II, 
p. 13; compare the English Would that I were old enough! 
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Wishing, etc.: Amor quiere que muera, Garci p. 45. 

Permitting, forbidding : prohibia Jestis que entrasen, Casta, p. 264; 
Deja al pasado que duerma, Casta p. 318. 

Ordering, commanding: se did orden que nos las ahormasen, 
Buscon, p. 48; mand6 que lo cogiesen, Cosa p. 32. 

Requesting, begging: pide que . . . sus passos y obras se ende- 
recen & cumplir lo que Dios le manda que haga, Nombres 
p. 110. 

Causing, making: haré que nasca é David, Nombres p. 51. 

Such examples might be multiplied almost indefinitely; these 
cited and many others have the idea of futurity inherent in them. 
Aconsejar, decir, encargar, indicar, ordenar, proponer, recomendar 
are also typical. Appositional types are not rare: enviaron dé Sevilla 
su mandado y que luego Don Luis partiese, Guzman I, p. 154, nor 
prepositional constructions such as se opuso ... d& que el médico 
se llevase . . . &@ su sobrino, Mare p. 55, in which the que-clause 
replaces the noun in se opuso al médico. Other examples of the 
prepositional type are noted in convidar 4, contribuir 4, exponerse a, 
invitar a, tener empenio en, suplicar para, all showing futurity in 
the dependent verb: autorizé al ministro Lansing para invitar a todos 
los Gobiernos neutrales 4 que protestasen, Impar 1, 7, 19. 

Verbs of believing and thinking are commonly used with the 
subjunctive in negative and interrogative sentences, though this group 
is on the borderland between indicative and subjunctive fields; it is 
only definiteness or indefiniteness in the mind of the speaker that 
throws the individual case either way: Yo no creo que el alma sea 
cosa distinta del cuerpo, Casta p. 305; quien crees que ha hecho el 
cielo, Casta p. 303; no creo que he de tener . . . ese gran espiritu, 
Casta p. 220."* Indefinite futurity applies only occasionally in this 
group where rules are only tendencies. If more of indefinite futurity 
were found in the whole group, the subjunctive would no doubt be 
more regular with verbs of believing and thinking. 

Verbs of emotion, generally included under the substantival type, 
have been discussed above. Again indefinite futurity does not apply 
regularly to the group, and the subjunctive is often replaced by the 
indicative: (regular) se enoja que corten las flores, Casta p. 191." 

18 Here Ricardo Leén shifts with the greatest indifference for rules from 


indicative to subjunctive according to the immediate nuance which he desires. 
14 This case would well illustrate Cejador’s idea of a fact. 
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Esperar and aguardar are good examples of verbs that look 
ahead: esperaba que le proporcionasen manera de encaminarse, 
Quimera p. 8; aguardan ad que el enfermo se muera, Oriente p. 133. 
The French espérer looks forward so definitely that the subjunctive 
(normal to indefiniteness) is quite exceptional: j’ espére que vous 
reviendrez. 

Verbs of doubting and fearing naturally look to the future also, 
though again the feeling may be so strong as to amount to certainty : 
Tengo miedo, Jesis, de que te mueras, Casta p. 317; teme que ha de 
cantar, Machado p. 18. 

In impersonal constructions the que-clause regularly stands in 
subject relation to the impersonal verb: basta que ... no se salga 
un punto de la verdad, Quij I, p. 84. Though indefinite futurity 
occurs in this group, the impersonal construction tends to a general 
indefiniteness of statement that also favors subjunctive use: Puede que 
no hagan mejor vida, Casta p. 190; Razén es que aplique . . ., Celes 
p. 10; No es léstima que tal ocurra; No seria gran inorancia .. . 
que preguntasen & uno quien es, y no se conociese, Teresa p. 6; 
Parecia que hubiese llovido, Mare p. 79; no es mucho que el huyar 
también le quede, Garci p. 15. Such indefiniteness easily changes to 
definiteness and the indicative: es cosa de admirar que no habia seal, 
Suefios p. 97. 

The article may introduce the que-clause (equivalent to Eng. the 
fact that), thus indicating most clearly its substantival function, 
without changing its sense of indefiniteness ; indeed, e/ que often sets 
up an indefinite supposition that calls for the subjunctive: El que 
toda una proposicién subordinada se considere como un substantivo 
y .. . reciba el articulo, Lenz p. 128.° Futurity strengthens such 
subjunctive use, but is not needed: serd de mayor eficacia .. . el 
que se exponga . . . la situacién econdmica. Impar 1, 4, 19. Per- 
sonal constructions may take el que clauses of general indefiniteness : 
No hay que decir cuanto celebramos el que la Comision actie, Impar 
1, 15, 19. 

(2) Adjectival clauses. These are restricted to relative clauses. 
Out of about 200 cases examined, 125 implied futurity in the subordi- 
nate verb. 

One of the most frequent types is the clause of characteristic ; 
this closely resembles a purpose construction, and is regularly future 


15 See Cejador’s theory above. 
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in reference: He sonado ... con un hombre que robase por mi, 
Mare p. 187; Queremos una Constituyente que salve al pats, Impar 
1, 7, 19. 

Negative antecedent is also frequent, and though future reference 
is found, it is not needed to make the proposition unreal: Y no serdn 
sinicamente los espaioles de Espaiia quienes se alcen, Impar 1, 3, 19; 
Ni faltaron algunos, que . . . se apartasen, Val Crit p. 23; no sé 
que ellos sean latinos, Unaimuno VII, p. 184. 

The neuter Jo occurs as antecedent: Lo que se otorgue d unos, se 
otorgard a los demas, Impar 1, 8, 19. 

The group of pronouns called indefinites would naturally be 
expected to take the subjunctive: ;Quien que da tus divinos umbrales 
se acerque, . . . no sera consolado?, Casta, p. 262; yet, interestingly 
enough, exceptions taking the indicative are by no means rare: En 
malos infiernos arda el embustero en dondequiera que estd, Buscon 
p. 54. Here the indefiniteness of dondequiera is sufficient so that the 
fact element of estd can be brought out with the force desired by the 
speaker. Compare Juré todo lo que quiso el poeta, Mare p. 80. 

The superlative may give an indefinite sense, but not generically : 
La primera vez que se navega, Oriente p. 151; Voy por la escoba 
mas grande que haya en la casa, Casta p. 265. 

The future subjunctive was formerly often found in this type of 
clause, and still occurs from time to time: De ellas juzgaré quien 
leyere, Val Estud I, p. 14. 

Relative particles like como may introduce the subjunctive of indefi- 
nite futurity: ordeno como se mantouiessen los clerigos, Cron p. 247. 

It should be noted that the imperfect form in -ra often looks like 
a subjunctive in these clauses, but really fulfils other functions: Yo 
quisiera casarme, Camino p. 123, for the conditional; poco auie quel 
ganara, Cid 1573, for the pluperfect. 

Thus, though indefinite futurity applies to a majority of adjectival 
clauses taking the subjunctive, yet types are numerous and exceptions 
frequent as shown above. 

(3)Adverbial clauses taking the subjunctive are regularly intro- 
duced by conjunctions. Temporal conjunctions like cuando have 
always been correctly credited with taking the subjunctive when 
expressing indefinite futurity (Déselo cuando venga), but the group 
has been considered much too restricted: iba a romperse apenas 
tocase el fondo, Mare p. 37; se tenia por dichoso siempre que no le 
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faltase el tabaco, Mare p. 93 (here the temporal comes to express a 
condition). Other conjunctive groups are antes (de) que, asi que, 
en cuanto, en cuantito, hasta que, mientras, primero que, tan pronto 


como and many more: ordend que saliesen dos bajeles . . . entretan- 
to que llegase la respuesta de Motezuma, Solis p. 87; no podia 
naufragar . .. mientras le llevase, Mare p. 102. Compare these 


with indicative types such as siempre que era posible se escurria, 
Majos p. 109; cuando el tren comenzaba su marcha, se subiod al 
estribo, Camino p. 211. 

Purpose clauses are illustrated by . . . para que convoquen 4 la 
Constituyente a fin de que el pueblo decida la forma... del 
Gobierno, Impar 1, 7, 19; digdmoslo en secreto, que no se entere la 
posteridad, Casta p. 14; they are excellent examples of indefinite 
futurity, since purpose necessarily precedes accomplishment in much 
the same way as wishing and ordering. 

Concessive clauses are introduced by aunque, d pesar de que and 
the like ; they may imply futurity when taking the subjunctive, though 
the indicative of fact is frequent: He de casarme con una, Aunque 
me mate con ellos, Cancion I, p. 66; Por mds... que... yo no 
tengo fe, Casta p. 304. 

The regular conjunctions used to express a condition are a menos 
que, por suponer que, puesto que, con que, con tal que, dado que, 
para el caso de que, etc. These most often imply futurity: dado que 
no le veamos, Nombres p. 94; para el caso de que no se otorgue a los 
separatistas lo que piden, Impar 1, 9, 19. Aunque cited above re- 
sembles this type in its sense of even if with the subjunctive. A si- 
clause with the indicative would be too definite to express the same 
idea; compare en el caso de que lo hagas with si lo haces. Como 
tollows this group in En que me he de entretener como no sea en 
escribir, Val CDF p. XI, but this use must not be confused with como 
as a relative, cited above, and como with the subjunctive of modified 
assertion in dando 4 cada una su sustento, y como digamos, su leche, 
Nombres p. 97. Segtn and cual follow como; none of these spe- 
cializes in futurity, but all permit it: Yo diré esto y lo otro... 
segun esté de cerca el tal, Casta p. 285. An interesting use of como 
que is noted regularly with the indicative in forceful assertion where 
the subjunctive might be expected: comenzoé a reirse y hacer como 
que queria escupirme, Buscon p. 63, while cual si and como si take 
the subjunctive to express a contrary to fact or less vivid condition: 
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cual si fuese 4 morderle, Mare p. 166; como si temiesen ser recono- 
cidas, Argo p. 225. 

The normal conditional type si viene, le veré refers to future 
time, is in a dependent clause, and would seem to demand the sub- 
junctive of future indefiniteness in spite of the fact that it always 
carries the indicative in practice. Older Spanish used the future 
subjunctive here: Si adelantar quisieres, No estudies mucho, Can- 
cion I, p. 31. This is merely one more nuance of the older language 
that is disappearing. Today we prefer the realistic indicative in the 
si-clause on the basis that the truth of the dependent verb must be 
postulated if the conclusion is to be true. A nuance is gone, but once 
more popular psychology hits the mark in making one side of a real 
condition as true as the other. In contrary to fact sentences, such as 
si tuviese el dinero, lo pagaria and si hubiera tenido el dinero, lo 
hubiera pagado, we are dealing with what is admittedly untrue ; hence 
the subjunctive is needed. A less vivid future condition may assume 
the form of a contrary to fact type, and equally takes the subjunctive 
because of its indefiniteness: si viniese, le veria. 

Thus in brief summary we have seen that an indefinite futurity 
is the prevailing element in a majority of subjunctive types instead 
of being restricted to a few special uses formerly recognized by 
grammarians; that it is a neglible factor in no general subjunctive 
group; that it applies equally whether the dependent verb appears 
in the present or imperfect form; and that all this is true because 
futurity tends to uncertainty and indefiniteness, and only the sub- 
junctive can express these shades of thought adequately. 


‘ABBREVIATIONS OF TEXTS CITED: 


Argo: Los Argonautas, V. Blasco Ibaiiez, Ed. Prometeo, 1914. 

Buscén: Vida del Buscén, Francisco de Quevedo, Ed. Clasicos Castellanos V, 
1911. 

Camino: Camino de Perfeccién, Pio Baroja, Ed. Renacimiento, 1913. 

Cancion: Cancionero Popular, Ed. Lafuente y Alcantara, 1865, 

Casta: Casta de Hidalgos, Ricardo Leén, Obras II, Ed. Raoul Péant, 1915. 

Celes: La Celestina, I, Fernando de Rojas, Ed. Clas. Cast. XX, 1913. 

Cid: Cantar de mio Cid, Ed. R. Menéndez Pidal III, Texto, 1911. 

Cosa: Cosa Cumplida, Fernan Caballero, Obras IX, Ed. Antonino Romero, 1909. 

Cron: Primera Crénica General, Ed. R. Menéndez Pidal, Nueva Biblioteca de 
Autores Espafioles V, 1906. 

Garci: Garcilaso, Obras, Ed. Clas. Cast. III, 1911. 
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Hermana: La Hermana San Sulpicio, A. Palacio Valdés, Obras IV, Ed. Suarez, 
1914. 

Guzman: Guzman de Alfarache, Mateo Aleman, Ed. Cejador, 1912-13. 

Impar: El Imparcial, diario de Madrid. 

Lenz: Rodolfo Lenz, La Oracién y sus Partes, Ed. Centro de Estudios His- 
téricos, Madrid, 1920. 

Machado: Antonio Machado, Pdginas Escogidas, Ed. Calleja, 1917. 

Majos: Los Majos de Cadiz, A. Palacio Valdés, Obras XVII, Ed. Suarez, 1913. 

Mare: Mare Nostrum, V. Blasco Ibafiez, Ed. Prometeo, 1918. 

Nombres: De los Nombres de Cristo, I, Fray Luis de Leon, Clas. Cast. XXVIII, 
1914. 

Oriente: Oriente, V. Blasco Ibafiez, Ed. Prometeo, 1916. 

Quij: ... Don Quijote de la Mancha, Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, Ed. Rodri- 
guez Marin, 1916-17. 

Quimera: La Quimera, Emilia Pardo Bazan, Obras XXIX, Ed. Administracién. 

Solis: Historia de la Conquista de Méjico, Don Antonio de Solis, Ed. Revilla, 
1858. 

Suefios : Los Sueiios, I, Francisco de Quevedo, Clas. Cast. XX XI, 1916. 

Teresa: Las Moradas, Santa Teresa, Clas. Cast. I, 1910. 

Unamuno : Ensayos, VII, Miguel de Unamuno, 1918. 

Val CDF: Cuentos, Didlogos y Fantasias, Juan Valera, Obras II, Ed. Tello, 
1887. 

Val Crit: Critica Literaria (1854-1856), Obras XIX, Ed. Alemana, 1908. 

Val Estud: Estudios Criticos . ..1, 2a ed., Ed. Alvarez, 1885. 
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MEXICO OR MEJICO?' 

The name Mexico, considered as a word, presents three problems 
to the student of Spanish, its spelling, its gender, and its pronunci- 
ation. Should he spell it México or Méjico? Should he write Nueva 
or Nuevo México? And if he finds the word spelled with +, should 
he pronounce it the same as when it is written with 7? 

The last question is easily answered in the affirmative. Why, 
then, the diverse spellings? Because Mexican nationalistic pride re- 
fuses to conform to a decree of the Spanish Academy abolishing the 
use of «+ in words where it represented the phonetic value of jota. 
This decree was promulgated in the year 1815 by the publication of 
the eighth edition of its Ortografia. Prior to that date the authorized 
spelling for words having the sound of jota was g before e and i and 
x before a, 0, and u, sometimes j before a, e, i, 0, and « and occa- 
sionally x before e and i. It is evident that the decree cleared away 
much confusion. 

The question of conforming to this spelling has been raised in 
Mexico but the proposition to do so meets with stubborn opposition, 
and somewhat elaborate argument. One of the strongest barriers 
against a change is found in the following law passed by the Mexican 
congress on October 29, 1823. This was shortly after the same con- 
gress had abolished the name of Nueva Espafia, New Spain, which 
the country had borne from the time of the conquest. 

Decreto : 

El Soberano Congreso Mexicano, en atencion a que algunos, por 
ignorancia de la etimologia y buen uso con que se escribe el nombre 
de la Nacion, indistintamente escriben “Meéjico” o “México,” y a fin 
de uniformar la ortografia de las palabras, ha venido en decretar y 
decreta : 

1.—Que el nombre de la Nacién y sus derivados se escribiran 
siempre con la letra x, como lo ha hecho este Soberano Congreso en 
sus actas, Ordenes y decretos expedidos hasta hoy. 

2.—Que asi debera aparecer en toda clase de documentos oficiales, 
manuscritos 0 impresos, asi como en las monedas, medallas, escudos, 
armas e insignias civiles o militares. 


1 Read before the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast, November, 
1924. 
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Lo tendra entendido, etc., México, octubre 29 de 1823.7 

In this decree should be noted the stress laid on the words, 
“through ignorance of the etymology.” The etymological argument 
involves a consideration of the original phonetic value of the x. In 
the Spanish spoken by Cortes and his fellow conquistadores there 
existed a consonant similar to the sh of English, represented in the 
written language by +. This phonetic fact explains the presence of 
x in such English words as quixotic, a derivative of the name of 
the sad knight, Don Quixote. The original value of the + in this 
name is retained in the French and Italian forms of it, Quichotte 
and Chisciotte. The first translations of the immortal novel were 
made into these languages respectively in 1614 and 1622 before the 
disappearance from Spanish of the consonant sound in question. 

It might be well to consider here two points concerning the sound 
represented in English by sh, its phonetic character and its history in 
Spanish. Both the consonants s and sh are classified by the phoneti- 
cians as dental continuants. Rippmann, translating the Kleine Pho- 
netik of the German Viétor, says of them: “The tongue articulation 
is dorsal and palatal. There is some friction between the gums and 
the teeth but that past the teeth is more important. The lips are 
passive.”* The French phonetician Paul Passy, writes: “The con- 
sonant sh is formed by raising the sides of the tongue as for s; but 
instead of the point of the tongue being supported against the lower 
teeth, the tongue-point, as well as a part of the upper surface of the 
tongue, is brought nearer to the gums and even to the hard palate, 
thus leaving a shorter and wider passage for the air. At least that 
is the way I form this consonant but it seems that there are many 
varieties.”* The English phonetician Henry Sweet states that sh is 
more retracted than the unmodified consonant s.° 

We may test what the scholars say by a little experiment of our 
own. Beginning with the sound s and shifting to sh, and repeating 
the shift several times, one becomes aware of a marked change in 
tongue position. To me it seems as though my tongue broadened and 
flattened accompanied by a perceptible lifting. I find that I can retract 


2 Reprinted in La Voz de México, num. 388, tomo XXX, dic. 22 de 1899. 
3’ Walter Rippmann: Elements of Phonetics, p. 73. 

*Paul Passy: Les sons du francais, p. 209. 

5 Henry Sweet: A Primer of Phonetics, p. 85. 
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the tongue with the result of producing different varieties of sh sounds 
until the retraction brings about a sound that is little more than a 
rough breathing, with a decided palatal tone. 

This experiment confirms both Passy’s comment that there are 
“many varieties of sh” and Sweet’s statement that “sh is more 
retracted than s.” 

Passing to Spanish we are confronted by these difficulties. In 
modern Spanish the s sound is accompanied by a slight elevation or 
backward tilt of the point of the tongue; moreover the articulation 
is alveolar. Then, the only modern sh sound is one combined with 
the dental stop t, represented by the digraph ch, as in chico. The 
combination makes the phonetic study of the sh sound more difficult.® 

Spanish had the consonant sh, or to use Sweet’s term, the blade- 
point continuant, as late as the early part of the seventeenth century. 
Arabic likewise had a form of this consonant, the symbol for which 
was called shin. Somehow the Arabic sound influenced the pronun- 
ciation of Spanish derivatives from Latin having an initial s; for 
example, the word for soap, Latin saponem was xabén (shabén) in 
sixteenth century Spanish, now jabén.” And it was precisely in the 
territory where Arabic had its strongest foothold, namely in Anda- 
lucia, that the blade-point continuant lost the battle and disappeared 
first from Spanish. The story is complicated by the appearance of a 
strongly aspirated h in place of f, in words derived from Latin, such 
as hiesta for fiesta and huerte for fuerte. A similar aspiration of f 
was a regular development in Castilian in some words but not before 
the diphthongs ie and ue. At the same time words containing the 
blade-point continuant (sh), written usually with g before e and i 
and x before a, 0, and u, were pronounced with aspiration. The evi- 
dence of these peculiarities is found in the famous novel by Quevedo, 
El Buscén, In a certain passage the protagonist is being instructed 
how he should behave in Sevilla. Among other counsels the master 
says: “Y haga vucé de la g, h, y de la h, g: diga conmigo gerida, 
mogino, gumo, Paheria, mohar, habali, y harro de vino.” (II. 10.)* 

In the phonetic process which brought about the disappearance 
of the blade-point continuant sh and the substitution for it of the 
velar continuant known as jota, the pronunciation of such a common 


6 See T. Navarro Tomas: Manual de pron. esp., p. 96. 
7 Baist: in Grdber’s, Grundriss L., p. 898. 
8’ Quoted by Cuervo in Note 1 to Bello’s Gramatica. 
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name as México naturally took the same course and was pronounced 
Méjico. Other similar instances are offered by Jalisco, Jalapa, 
Oajaca. On the other hand, certain less commonplace names and 
the names of indigenous plants retain the sound sh. In consequence, 
Mexican writers who use the etymological argument for spelling 
México with .r refer to those words in which the local pronunciation 
does not allow a spelling with jota. Examples of such names are 
Xochimilco, Xochitl, Xicotencal: The first is the name of an Indian 
village, situated on a lake of the same name, not far from Mexico 
City, in which there are still to be seen chinampas, or floating gar- 
dens, like those which amazed the Spanish conquistadores. The 
initial consonant of this name as uttered by the inhabitants of the 


‘village and imitated by Mexicans is a sibilant. Most persons give it 


simply the sound of s and say Sochimilco. But that is not quite cor- 
rect. Some writers describe the sound as “being both sibilant and 
guttural”; others compare it to the French je. It is plain that the 
consonant is some variety of the blade-point continuant. Apparently, 
too, and this is interesting, we have here a modern descendant of 
the sound which the Spanish invaders of the country represented 
by x. Accordingly the name of the great Aztec city was for them 
Méshico, or something similar. 

Concerning the origin of the name México, the first account was 
given by Francisco Lopez de Goémara in his Conquista de México, 
written after 1545 and published in 1552. This man was chaplain 
to Hernan Cortés in his last years while living in Spain. Conse- 
quently Gomara’s history, the first complete account of the conquest, 
was based on his conversations with Cortés and other members of 
his circle. 

Gomara says in a section entitled México-Tenuchtitlan : 


De aquella fruta nuchtli, y de tetl, que es piedra, se compone el nombre 
de Tenuchtitlan, y cuando se comenz6 a poblar fué cerca de una piedra que 
estaba dentro de la laguna; de la cual nascia un nopal muy grande, y por eso 
tiene Mexico por armas y devisa un pie de nopal nascido entre una piedra, que 
es muy conforme al nombre. También dicen algunos que tuvo esta ciudad 
nombre de su primer fundador, que fué Tenuch, hijo segundo de Iztacmixcoatl, 
cuyos hijos y descendientes poblaron esta tierra de Anahuac, que agora se dice 
Nueva Espafia. Tampoco falta quien piense que se dice de la grana, que Ilaman 
nuchiztli, la cual sale del mesmo cardon nopal y fruta nuchtli, de que toma el 
nombre. Los espafioles la llaman carmesi por ser color muy subido, y es de 
mucho precio. Como quiera pues que ello fué, es cierto que el lugar y sitio 
se llama Tenuchtitlan, y el natural y vecino tenuchca. Mexico no es toda la 
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ciudad, sino la media y un barrio, aunque bien suelen decir los indios Mexico- 
Tenuchtitlan todo junto. Quiere Mexico decir manadero o fuente, segin la 
propriedad del vocablo y lengua; y asi, dicen que hay al rededor dél muchas 
fontecillas y ojos de agua, de donde le nombraron los que primero poblaron asi. 
También afirman otros que se llama Mexico de los primeros fundadores, que 
se dijeron mejiti; que aun agora se nombran méxica los de aquel barrio y 
poblacién ; los cuales mejiti tomaron nombre de su principal dios e idolo, dicho 
Mexitli, que es el mesmo que Huitzilopuchtli. Primero que se poblase este 
barrio Mexico, estaba ya poblado el de Tlatelulco, que por comenzarlo en una 
parte alta y enjuta de la laguna le llamaron asi, que quiere decir isleta, y viene 
de tlatelli, que es isla. Esta Mexico-Tenuchtitlan todo cercado de agua dulce, 
como esta en la laguna.® 


Summing up this account without its picturesque elements, the 
double name seems to have originated from the names of twa 
founders: one, Tenoch, a priest and chief of a tribe representing the 
theocratic element of the population ; the other, Mexitli, chief of the 
warriors, bearing the same name as the war god of the Aztecs. The 
tribe was known as mexica, a plural of mexicatl, compounded from 
the chief’s name and tlacatl, meaning person. From the chief's 
name was formed México by means of the suffix co denoting place. 

The double name, Mexico-Tenuchtitlan, with several varieties of 
spelling, was used by Cortés in his famous Cartas de Relacion. It is 
also found in letters written by friars before 1533.’° In that year 
Fray Juan de Zumarraga was appointed first bishop of México. 
This appointment apparently fixed the simpler and more pronounce- 
able name for Spanish use. 

The third problem connected with the word México is its gender. 
Bearing on this problem and somewhat involved with it is the fact 
that Mexico is one of those Spanish geographical names which do 
not take the definite article unless qualified by an attributive. And 
that rule raises the question why México should be in that class and 
even leads to speculation as to why some names in Spanish always 
take the definite article while others do not require it. 

The question of the gender of a Spanish geographical name is 
often thorny. The Spanish Academy lays down some general rules 
in its grammar but carefully refrains from stating the gender of 
such names in its dictionary. In section 14 f of the grammar we read: 
"© Biblioteca de autores espaiioles, vol. 22, p. 346. 


10M. Cuevas: Documentos inéditos del siglo XVI para la Historia de 
México. 
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“Los nombres propios de reinos, provincias, ciudades y todos los que 
significan poblaciones o extension mayor o menor de territorio siguen, 
por lo comun, el género de su terminacioén. Hay pueblos conocida- 
mente del género masculino o feminino por su terminacidn, y que, no 
obstante, se usan como si fueran del género opuesto, v. gr. la gran 
Toledo; todo Malaga.” 

In another section, 82 c, we read: “Por lo que toca a los nombres 
de regiones, reinos, provincias, distritos y pueblos, unos hay que no 
pueden ir precedidas del articulo, v. gr. Méjico, a no ser que lleven 
algun determinativo ; el Méjico de aquellos afios.” 

This example might perhaps settle the question for the student 
until he meets the phrase “mi México amada” in Nervo’s poem 
Epitalamio written in celebration of the marriage of Alfonso XIII 
in 1906. 

Other examples of the use of the feminine I have found are these. 
Historia de la Nueva México by Gaspar de Villagra is the title of 2 
book published in 1612. According to Professor E. C. Hills, there 
exists in the library of the Hispanic Society of America a very old 
map on which “Nueva Mexico” is used to designate the territory 
in question. México conquistada is a poem by Juan de Escoiquiz 
published in 1798. In the poem Grandeza mexicana, by Bernardo 
Balbuena, dating from 1604, occurs the line, “De la famosa México 
el asiento.” In La Hernandia by Francisco Ruiz de Leon, we read 
“México imperial mas celebrada.” 

On the other hand, there are plenty of book titles using the word 
as masculine, as México viejo y anecdotico by Luis Gonzalez Obre- 
gon. The chroniclers Lopez de Gomara and Diaz del Castillo used 
the word as masculine, or at least their modern editors so use it. 
And the official name for New Mexico was Nuevo México, and it 
sO appears at present in Spanish newspapers in that state. In French 
the name is masculine. French probably adopted it from the earliest 
chroniclers writing le Mexique with the article, which is contrary 
to Spanish usage. 

How shall we explain the “ambiguo” or common gender of this 
word? Can it be that poets prefer to use it as feminine while prose 
writers like the masculine better? To explain its use as feminine the 
suggestion of an ellipsis may occur to some, originating in such a 
frequently recurring phrase as “la gran ciudad de Mexico.” But the 
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title México viejo y anecdotico refers to the city, while Amado 
Nervo’s phrase “mi México amada” means the whole country. 
The Spanish Academy explains such cases of gender as those 
quoted, that is, “la gran Toledo” and “todo Malaga” by invoking an 
ellipsis of “ciudad” before Toledo and “pueblo” before Malaga.” 
But why precisely should “pueblo” be used with Malaga and not 
with Toledo? Andrés Bello is very scornful of ellipsis. He says 
“it explains nothing.”’* Perhaps the gender of these names in the 
languages from which they are derived is a determining factor. 
On the other hand, it seems to me that ellipsis might furnish us valid 
explanations of some anomalous cases if we had all the historical 
data connected with their earliest use or introduction into Spanish. 
Moreover ellipsis seems to supply the key to explain why some 
Spanish proper nouns require the definite article while others do not. 
In the case of Mexico, the phrase “la ciudad de México” is con- 
stantly found in all sorts of official documents and chronicles. As 
time goes on the word México stands more and more alone. 
Analogous to this are such expressions as “en Filipinas” “en Chile” 
of which the fuller forms are “en las islas filipinas” and “en el reino 
de Chile.””. This explains why Chile came to be a proper name used 
without the article; and why its gender is masculine when used 
with an attributive adjective. The name Mexico, being used without 
an article, did not acquire a fixed gender. Consequently, when 
Gomara, a Spaniard who had never been in Mexico, wished to 
explain that “Mexico is entirely surrounded by water,” it was natural 
for him to follow the gender of the termination and write “Esta 
México Tenuchtitlan todo cercado de agua dulce.” On the other 
hand, native Mexican poets, in whose ears often rang the phrase 
“la ciudad de México” almost instinctively wrote “la famosa México” 
or “la soberbia México.” Or, are we dealing here with the psychology 
of the poetic mind to which the feminine seems far preferable? 
Returning for a moment to the Mexican arguments for the re- 
tention of the x in the orthography of the name of their country, it 
would seem that a legal one based on the decree of an ancient con- 
gress in a country where all laws are so easily overthrown by revo- 
lution was rather flimsy. Against the etymological argument, those 
whose language is English with all its antiquated spellings, can have 


11 Real Academia Espafiola: Gramdtica, ed. 1917, p. 5. 
12Bello: Gramdtica, Nota XV. 
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little to bring forward. But the point at issue, which the Mexicans 
are really discussing, is a matter of sentiment. We all know with 
what tenacious sentimentality individuals cling to peculiarities in the 
spelling of their family name. This is a privilege we are quite willing 
to grant our friend. It would seem quite proper then for the Spanish- 
speaking world to adopt as standard orthography the form México, 
as desired by Mexicans, rather than persist in a form promulgated 
from Spain. 
ALFRED COESTER 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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OUR ASSOCIATION—A FEW REMARKS 


(A paper read at the Eighth Annual Meeting of The American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Denver, Colorado, December 23, 1924.) 

It was suggested recently at the school in which I work that we 
devote one of our regular monthly meetings to a discussion of the 
merits and demerits of the numerous associations to which we belong 
and pay dues. We fell in heartily with the idea, and are looking 
forward eagerly to the possibility of budgeting our expenditures in 
this field. Many of us had never given the matter much attention. 
We have paid our dues in this, that, or the other association when- 
ever the collector cornered us. We have never attended the meet- 
ings in many cases, have never had any part in shaping policies, and 
have often been quite hazy in our own minds as to whether we 
received any benefits or not. 

There is really no doubt in my mind as to why I am a member 
of this association before a meeting of which I| stand at this moment. 
I do not expect to save any money insofar as this association is, 
concerned, but some of the very brief remarks which | am about 
to make may be taken as some of the reasons why this is so. 

In the first place it appears that I am teaching Spanish. I 
realize with greater emphasis every day that | do not know much 
about Spanish nor much about teaching. I am also rather certain 
that nobody else does either. But we all know something, and that 
something varies with every individual Spanish teacher, so that in 
our association we have some twelve or fifteen hundred potential 
sources of information and fountains of experience to draw from. 
Could I afford to deny myself access to this reservoir of power? 

How is the reservoir to be tapped? The answer to this ques- 
tion is, obviously, to read and write for Hispania, and to get ac- 
quainted with the members of the association. Cada oveja con su 
pareja. Where would doctors and lawyers be if they isolated them- 
selves, if they didn’t publish the results of their experiences, if they 
didn’t “talk shop” to each other and work together? No one is 
justified in hiding his light under a bushel, and if he does it will 
not shine very brightly even there. I conclude that personal con- 
tact with men and women who are working out, each in an individual 
way, problems similar to my own is something that I must seek. 

I am acquainted with the history of the Spanish movement in the 
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United States. I know that it is the fruit, to some extent, of a 
national policy. 1 know that this policy is far above parties and 
politics. I see in it one of the most fundamental and hopeful of 
the moves which have been made in the direction of world peace, 
mutual understanding, and toleration. I believe that it is vitally 
important that the significance of the movement be kept in view and 
that it be steered safely past the rocks of ignorance, prejudice and 
selfishness. I may or may not have ability as a pilot, but one thing 
is certain, | cannot help steer if I am not aboard the ship. 

| am a citizen of the United States. The United States cover a 
vast extent of territory. They do not constitute a nation in the 
etymological sense of the word. But ours is a national organization, 
We represent North, South, East, and West. There are some fifteen 
hundred of us, and our charges number a quarter of a million. We 
carry the West to the East and the East to the West, and we carry 
in all the other directions. Each of us is a nationalizing influence 
so long as, and insofar as, he plays the game. I have no desire to 
become an isolationist. 

The future of Spanish is in the hands of the teachers, present 
and to be. I might even eliminate the “to be,” for we are training 
our successors. It seems to me that this is a task which, more than 
any other, demands our united effort. Our task, as teachers of 
Spanish, is to a large extent different from that of the teachers of 
French, German, or Italian. The practical value of Spanish appears 
to be self-evident that this alone is sufficient to account for the wide- 
spread demand for it. The value of Spanish as a liberal study 
is just as self-evident to the few Americans who know the literature 
and history of the Spains. Unfortunately it is far from self-evident 
to the vast majority, even of college men. Teachers of Spanish 
have, therefore, the double task of satisfying one demand and creat- 
ing another. Spanish must gain recognition as something to appeal 
to the mind as well as the pocketbook. To gain this recognition is 
to be no easy task. It will require men and women of large ability 
and broad as well as intensive training. 

I suppose that the ideal of a liberal education still lurks here 
and there in the dusty corners of most of our universities. We must 
drive it out into the open. It has been driven into these dusty cor- 
ners by the ideal of the specialist and the investigator, and this ideal 
is the yardstick for the measurement of all values. A professor 
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in one of our colleges told me not long ago that in all his career 
as an investigator—scholar was the word he used—he never had 
but one occasion to consult a Spanish source, and that in that 
one case he had found translations fully adequate to his needs. 
Spanish was therefore a waste of time. It reminded me of the 
teacher of mathematics who told me that she was glad she had never 
wasted her time on Greek, for during her whole life she had never 
felt the slightest need for it. 

I am, to some extent at least, aware of what the specialist and 
the investigator have done for the material prosperity and advance- 
ment of the modern world. I remember the impression I received 
of such work while a student in Germany. There was the great scholar 
at work on some more or less vast project. Around him and under 
his direction were his students, his Mitarbeiter. Each of these 
had his little problem, assigned by the professor. All of the prob- 
lems were related to the great project and the results were to be 
utilized by the directing scholar. All were parts of a whole. The 
work was organized. The little investigators could look beyond 
their immediate problem and feel that they were really accomplish- 
ing something. 

All our young college instructors are investigators. They have 
to be. With present conditions their personal prosperity demands 
that they be. But it seems to me that, especially in the field of lit- 
erature, they might become better and more inspiring teachers if 
some of them could be relieved of the necessity of becoming inocu- 
lated with the research bacteria. This is especially so if it is true 
that, as compared with the German system, the subjects of their 
investigations are often chosen in a rather haphazard fashion, that 
they are too often isolated matters of no great importance to any 
one except the author and that the results of the investigations are 
frequently never utilized. Sources, influences, resemblances, real 
or fancied, may have either positive or negative importance. It 
is hard for one to appreciate the work of the scholar who proved 
that there is nothing original in “Las Coplas de Jorge Manrique.” 

I believe in investigation and research. I believe that those who 
have the ability to do research work that is worth doing, should do 
it. But as teachers of Spanish, we want the kind of men and women 
who can “feel the need for Greek.” Only such can create a demand 
for Spanish as a liberal subject. Only such can satisfy such a 
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demand. If it is true that the ideal of the liberal education is in 
eclipse, partial or total; if literature is not appreciated and taught 
as of value per se, then the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish has an ample field for activity of a very definitely constructive 
nature. The people—to use Mayor Hylan’s favorite word—enjoy 
literature. They will enjoy Spanish literature when they make its 
acquaintance. Let us recommend it to them as something to be 
enjoyed. 

The biggest problem before the country today is that of secur- 
ing and training competent teachers. With a country-wide expan- 
sion of secondary education amounting to between two and three 
hundred per cent, the teacher problem assumes vast proportions. 
Ata university banquet, which | attended recently, one of the speak- 
ers devoted a good part of his discourse to an attack on the secon- 
dary schools. He stated that the boys and girls who come up to 
college nowadays cannot speak, write, or understand the English 
language and that they are equally deficient in other respects. We 
are familiar with such complaints. The high school teachers say 
their pupils do not learn anything in the grammar grades, and since 
the advent of the intelligence tests the elementary school teachers 
have found a way’of “passing the buck” on up to the Creator. 

“Passing the buck” is a very ancient game and doubtless not a very 
effective method of improving any situation. It is true that pupils 
are poorly prepared for high school when they leave the grammar 
school, and equally true that they are poorly prepared for college. 
But we must look to the colleges and universities for a solution of 
the problem. They cannot remedy matters by direct intervention in 
the affairs of secondary and primary institutions. The teachers in 
these schools know much more about their own problems than do the 
colleges. The universities must bend their energies toward the pro- 
duction of better teachers. The training of teachers must be a recog- 
nized objective alongside of the training of men and women for 
research. The training of teachers must not be left entirely to the 
schools of education. They are too much concerned with the machinery 
of the learning and teaching processes. I believe it is wrong for them 
to work on young people until they have acquired that broad back- 
ground of knowledge and culture which the teacher must first of all 
have. 

This matter of teachers and their preparation is one of the chief 
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reasons why I believe we must be members of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish. We must have teachers of Spanish who, 
because of their broad culture and background, will command the 
respect of their fellows. The names of a few great Americans 
who have been and are known for their interest in Hispanic Culture 
have done more to make Spanish known as a liberal study than any 
other one thing. Until Spanish literature and art are better known, 
they will be taken to some extent on trust if they have the right kind 
of sponsors. Our association is such a sponsor, and, at the same 
time, the best agency we have for working out a solution of the 
teacher problem insofar as Spanish is concerned. 

I realize that codperation is necessary if certain prejudices 
against Spanish are to be overcome. On the one hand we have a 
successful movement, and on the other a large number of educators 
and educationalists quite ignorant of the value and worth of this 
movement. Harsh criticism and even savage attacks are inevitable. 
I believe in a tolerant attitude on the part of Spanish teachers in 
the face of criticism and attack. I do not believe in the use 
of modern salesmanship methods for “selling” Spanish to the public. 
Such methods are unnecessary and harmful, and our association has 
rejected them. Spanish is not the “gold brick” that those who 
accuse us of using these methods would like us to believe. Our 
association has been dignified and progressive. It has accomplished 
a great deal, not only for Spanish but for the general cause of 
modern language instruction as well. It should be recognized that 
modern language instruction in this country will stand or fall as a 
whole. Whatever injures the prestige of one will and does affect 
the others. It would be the most foolish thing imaginable for one 
association of modern language teachers to assume anything resem- 
bling a selfish attitude toward any other group. If-our association 
has ever been suspected of any such attitude, we should do our best 
to dispel the suspicion. We believe a knowledge of modern foreign 
languages and all that this knowledge connotes to be indispensable 
to the people of this country. Our task is to make known the 
value and importance of Spanish, and that we have been able to 
accomplish more by an independent organization is sufficiently well 
demonstrated. 

It is difficult, I find, to write a paper of this kind without assum- 
ing something of a defensive attitude. It is the attitude we all have 
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been assuming, but I imagine we are a little tired of the “Why study 
Spanish” type of discourse. These articles have served a useful 
purpose and perhaps are still necessary from time to time. I don’t 
know. I believe the Spanish movement has gone forward quite 
independently of them, based as it is on a popular demand and a 
national need. I know that parents are coming into my own school 
and demanding that their sons and daughters be taught Spanish. 
Most of these parents are not acquainted with a single Spanish book. 
My hope is that these children will leave school with a love of Span- 
ish for its own sake, and that they will be demanding Spanish for 
their children upon grounds born of personal contact with what 
Spanish, in common with the other modern languages, has to offer. 


W. M. Bartow 


Curtis High ScHoo. 
New York, N. Y. 
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FERNAN CABALLERO 


It seems that historians of Spanish literature and world litera- 
ture in general have treated somewhat unfairly a writer of such 
high ideals and such good moral and religious influences as has had 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, and still has among selec- 
. tive readers of famous world novels, the ideal woman known as Fernan 
Caballero. 

The reader of this may ask, “Why call her ‘ideal’? Don’t most 
writers have an ideal in mind?” I should be willing to answer 
this question with a non-reflexive and unhesitating “No! Even 
great men like Shakespeare, Byron, Keats, and dozens of our mod- 
ern writers, like Blasco Ibafiez, were forced away from their ideals 
of writing for the moral good of their readers. Financial needs, 
in many cases, made literary slaves of otherwise highly developed 
minds ; and I shall therefore not dare accuse any writer for the ac- 
ceptance of a pittance forced upon him by the necessity of keeping 
up his humble corporal abode until such time as he might liberate 
himself by throwing off the chains of social dependency. 

lernan Caballero was fortunate in this respect. She had been 
made independent, apparently by Nature, by a well-providing par- 
entage, and later on by comfortable conjugal combinings. Born and 
reared in times that have marked themselves upon generations that 
followed,—not only in France, where the blood-drenched soil gave 
evidence of the happenings, and made fearful hearts shudder all 
through Europe, and also throughout the regions not directly touch- 
ed by the stormy times,—she bore incorporated in herself the leaven 
of thoughts that was to counter-revolutionize thinking and acting 
throughout the intellectual world in a different direction. Inspired 
by her compatriot Calderén, through his dramas dealing with the 
masses, by Walter Scott through his few novels containing the appeal 
for rights of the common citizen, by her contemporary, friend, and 
personal acquaintance, Washington Irving, she has built upon a 
solid foundation novels of customs of her home mountaineers and 
villagers. Excitable as the periods of her early years had been, 
she had been taught a trust in and reverence for her Eternal Creator. 
As years went on she seems to have grown in gratitude for the 
things received from Him. It is this gratitude toward God through 
the Church that makes us admire her. Some say it is childlike 
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simplicity that is incorporated in her expressions; others say it is 
childish obedience and fear, as expressed in her novels, that has kept 
away from her the laurels of the poet laureate. How true a mother 
she was to her big family, gathered in three marriages! How much 
larger was her maternal influence over the vast family of her chil- 
dren gathered under the banner of Spain! She has grown to be- 
come a world-wide, international dispenser of religious food, and 
a comforter for many a broken heart. It seems that it was the 
early childhood tribulations that made her strong against frivolities 
and fickleness. She has therefore grown into the worthy position 
of a teacher of morals by giving exemplary citations of misfortunes 
befalling entire families, as the outgrowth of single deeds committed 
in the temptations of social surroundings. 

In depicting her novels she is extremely careful in the approach 
of the subject, the latter always being a moral teaching hidden be- 
hind her kind, calm, peaceful nature. God is the Father of Nature, 
being held in reverence through His representative, the priest and 
His Church. Let me remark for the benefit of non-Catholics that 
the humbleness of the devout Christian does not allow a Catholic 
to permit himself a direct approach to the celestial Supreme, but 
that this approach has to be made by God’s representative on earth, 
the Catholic Father. 

Fernan Caballero has a childlike trust in the servant of her soul. 
That’s the way she was reared, and that’s the way she lived, and 
thus she died. The submissive association with the Church made 
her healthy, dutiful, strong, and kept her fresh in the virginity of 
her soul at the age of 70. Her writings reflect her mental and 
animal status; her lines depict the happiness of a life that stood 
above the approaching waves of social revolution and national up- 
heavals. Strange to say, and quite logical, on the other hand, it 
is that a mother-hero, a conqueror of hearts, was born in this first 
leading fear-free woman. The deafening rattle of swords, the kill- 
ing sounds of the guns, the blood that had flowed in the fields and on 
the scaffolds, had made arise a trans-Pyrenean heroine. A Joan 
of Arc, with the precepts of God’s Bible as her leading impulse, 
she led, dressed in the armor of good will. 

It was not from despair ; it was not as a matter of taking refuge! - 
She was only directed by the saving spirit of her Church, the nat- 
ural peace of Nature, and the desire of having this combination 
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of goodness enter and abide in all the humble hearts that were crav- 
ing for a share in happiness. Why does she take her personages 
that may still be inspired into the corners of the plain country 
church; teaching them about the simplicity of the man Christ, 
brought about by His corporal embodiment? Because of desiring 
to fill the sad hearts with a ray of hope for a better life to follow. 
She as a mother, in this respect, can help the suffering souls possibly 
more than a priest. It is the spirit created by the elevated Church 
that may make some timid hearts shiver before His Majesty. A 
plain mountain woman taking her growing child into her confidence, 
kneeling before the altar of the Saint, and relating the human qual- 
ities connected with the life of that Saint, puts into closer touch the 
celestial with the earthly. A picture hanging by the side of the 
altar, meaningless.usually for the unacquainted, grows into life by her 
narration about it; the rest for the bleeding heart, with its subsequent 
unavoidable calmness for the soul, brings back strength to the body, 
satisfaction to the mind, willingness to labor, and the steadfastness so 
necessary for every happy being. 

Caballero sees more in things produced by the hand of a sculp- 
tor, be it human or God, than the average observer, keen as the 
other person’s eye may be, and well trained as his taste for art may 
be. This appreciation for Nature and manual products has been 
fostered and strengthened by her love for the things that are good 
and by her inclination to follow her heart’s impulses, directed by 
a pure conscience. She ‘sees in the undulations of a falling leaf 
in autumn the will of her Master, and the occurrence of this act 
under His keen observation. The bareness of the limbs on the tree, 
seemingly representative of a stripped human soul, in her observa- 
tion seems to call for a new vestment. “In due time,” the spirit 
answers, “shall I not know when the hour shall come?” She warns, 
“O proud human heart, bow down; humble thyself, little creature !’”’ 
Oh, what a lesson! There is the shattered power of an unsubmissive 
young man or woman, passing onward, guided by frivolity and 
self-trust! Caballero loves that soul and its bearer like her own 
child. The task is to establish a closer contact between herself and 
the sufferer. Then follows the doctrine, and the result is unavoidable. 

World powers have risen and fallen, through neglect and over- 
ambition; fallen, because of selfishness, bigotry, and lust. Just 
like a human heart, she tells us, worn out by worldliness before the 
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summit is reached. She teaches that everything will return to Na- 
ture—a natural behavior. That lion at Waterloo, big and forceful, 
yet resting only to be a warning to future generations of how armies 
and empires may crumble into the dust! God’s will has been achieved, 
the peaceful birds are nesting ‘round about where fierce upheavals not 
long ago were threatening the entire universe of mankind. It has all 
sunken into the past. And even this fearful beast, being only a 
memorial made out of dust, will be crumbling down upon the earth 
not long hence. 

Oh, what a feast there is in Caballero’s writings! How much 
good may we derive in our modern nervous generation from the 
thoughts of our literary friend! She ripened in the experience and 
richness of life, and never was disappointed in her trust in man. 
Caballero has built us a Tower of Babel, that we may climb at little 
expense, not for our own glorification, but for the bringing together 
of all tongues at the summit, where there shall be peace everlasting 
and joy for harmonious souls, forgetting all the turmoil of daily life. 
She has made accessible to us a joy sublime, while we are in our 
carnal home; making life worth while for every human heart, be 
it prince or peasant. She has taught a doctrine of peace to her 
mountain folk, and she has invaded the palace of the kings, raising each 
in his vocation to an abler execution of his daily tasks. Only a 
woman could have felt like Caballero. Only a mother could have 
reached the hearts of the nation with an appeal for giving just rights 
to all citizens. To her the peasant is worth while. She honors 
him in his toil. She recognizes the necessity of the king and all his 
household. But the peasants, being the tributaries, constitute the main 
arteries of human society. There is no instigation to revolt against 
any established institution. It is always the teaching of the good 
that is to be found everywhere in Nature and human organization. 

Oh, could we be like Caballero! Our lives would grow happier ; 
we should be willing to seek our joy in the doing of good to others; 
and we should be compensated by the noble fruits of an ever-happy 
heart! 

If Caballero were better known, her works would be taught to 
the infant as well as to the adult, because there is food for growth 
and sustenance for both. When shall we be willing to concede a 
place of literary leadership to this universal mother ? 


Huco M. Kressin. 
UNIversITy oF SoutH DAKOTA 
VERMILION, SoutH DAKOTA 


THE IMPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE 


The statement is generally made in grammars that in Spanish America the 
form of the imperfect subjunctive in -ra is more often used than the form in —se. 
No figures are available of the relative frequency of the uses of the two forms, 
and yet the phenomenon is of sufficient interest to merit investigation. An inter- 
esting paper, a Master’s thesis, for example, could be prepared, based on the rela- 
tive frequencies of the two imperfect subjunctive forms in American Spanish. 
Obviously many interesting facts would enter into the treatment. Spanish- 
American writers, for example, who are well schooled in the classics of Spain, 
will unconsciously imitate the great masters. In fact there is little doubt but 
that the written idiom will always deviate considerably from the spoken idiom. 

It may be of interest to readers of Hispania to knowejust what the relative 
frequency of the two forms is in one small amount of Spanish-American prose. 
For the purposes of experiment there was selected the printed matter found in 
the Spanish edition of Inter-América. In this magazine we have translations 
made under more or less strain since it is periodical and tends to become routine. 
The translator has little time to evolve a work of art, and it may be supposed 
that he makes frequent use of the idiom with which he is familiar, i. e. the col- 
loquial. It may also be supposed that the translator prepares his work in a free 
and natural manner in Spanish that reads well in all Spanish-American countries. 
The result is undoubtedly a product which possesses a certain unaffected style 
common to the translator and the reader. 

The following translations have been read carefully with a view to deter- 
mining the relative frequency of the imperfect subjunctive forms in -ra and —se. 
Three numbers of /nter-América—January, 1918 (vol. I, no. 5), May, 1921 
(vol. V, no. 1), and November, 1924 (vol. VIII, no. 4)—were selected at random, 
and the figures for these three numbers correspond quite accurately to the figures 
for any of the numbers of this magazine.’ 

Vol. I, no. 5, and vol. V, no. 1, each contains approximately 60 pages with 
an average of 700 words on a page. Vol. VIII ,no. 4 (in which the two-column 
page has been abandoned), contains approximately 80 pages with an average of 
480 words on a page. The following table of frequencies of the two subjunctive 
forms is self-explanatory : 


Inter-América 


Vol. I, no. 5 Vol. V, no. 1 Vol. VIII, no. 4 
-ra 121 times 127 times 118 times 
-se 6 times 2 times 5 times 


The ratio is 28 to 1, an enormous preponderance in favor of the form in -ra. 
The -ra form appears in every type of clause and is used in all contexts. From 
the few instances in which the form in —se is employed there can be deduced no 
definite reason for its selection. One might expect it to be employed for the sake 


. 1Dr. Peter H. Goldsmith, editor of Inter-América, very kindly informed me that the 


translations for the magazine have been made almost entirely by natives of Venezuela 
and Peru. 
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of variety, as appears from the following example: era bastante que compren- 
diera y admirase (vol. I, no. 5, p. 286). But elsewhere we find such examples as: 
si comiéramos y bebiéramos (vol. I, no. 5, p. 317) ; gritandole que se fuera, que 
lo dejara en paz, que se esperara (vol. VIII, no. 4, p. 340) ; trataba de advertir a 
su alma que se retirara a algiin rincén secreto de su cuerpo, 0, si no, que emigrara 
completamente y se saliera del cuerpo a fin de que no tuviera culpa alguna en el 
pecado que él estaba a pique de cometer ni se contaminara con el vino que iba a 


echarse al coleto (vol. VIII, no. 4, p. 327). It is obviously unnecessary to alter- 
nate between the two forms ‘for the sake of variety. The Spanish American does 


not feel the need of avoiding the juxtaposition of two or more r’s. Forms like 
alargaran, encontrara, recorrieran justify such a statement. 

From the small amount of material examined it would appear that the use 
of the -ra form is natural and free, that of the -se form casual and based on no 
definite rule or selection. The form in —se is obviously passing out of general 
use in Spanish America. 

The instances where the —se form is used are so few that it may be of interest 
to list the verbs in their context. It will be seen that they occur in the three 
standard clauses—substantive, adjective, and adverb: 

ni habria tampoco poder cuyo ejercicio envolviese un desprecio (vol. I, no. 5, 

p. 282) 

era bastante que comprendiera y admirase (vol. I, no. 5, p. 286) 

siempre que su padre le procurase el dinero (vol. I, no. 5, p. 294) 

era tiempo de que las tropas partiesen (vol. I, no. 5, p. 302) 

si se le pidiera que definiese las funciones (vol. I, no. 5, p. 322) 

cualquiera que fuese el estimulo (vol. V, no. 1, p. 45) 

cualquiera que fuese el lugar (vol. V, no. 1, p. 47) 

suponiendo que existiese una identidad completa de unidades y suponiendo 

que existiese también una igualdad de intereses (vol. VIII, no. 4, p. 298) 

desearia que fueseis una onda del mar (vol. VIII, no. 4, p. 312) 

un cuadro que representase a Platon (vol. VIII, no. 4, p. 316) 

Ni yo mismo querria que fuese de otro modo (vol. VIII, no. 4, p. 352) 

To the above list may be added the following interesting example of the - —se 
form in the apodosis or result clause of a conditional sentence. 

Si no hubiera sido por la ley bancaria de reserva federal de 1914, y su leal y 

eficiente administracion, hubiese habido poca oportunidad para elegir en 
la cuestion de una deuda de guerra permanente (vol. I, no. 5, p. 284) 
This form is not commonly used in the result clause by peninsular authors.” 
It occurs with greater frequency in the works of Spanish-American writers." 

From the typical examples of the -se form of the imperfect subjunctive in 
dependent clauses which are listed above, one is inclined to assume that there is 
no natural selection of the form for certain verbs or for certain contexts. Un- 


2? Fernan Caballero occasionally employs the -se form in the apodosis of a conditional 
sentence. Teachers who have used the textbook edition of La Familia de Alvareda (Holt 
& Co., 1901, new edition 1922) will recall this form on p. 7, line 26. Cf. also Cuervo’s 
note no. 99 in Bello-Cuervo, Gramatica castellana. Paris, 1907. 

* Cf. Bello-Cuervo, op. cit., no. 721 and note. 
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less exception be made to cualquiera que fuese, where the alternation seems 
natural, and where the —se form appears regularly to be used, one is tempted 
to deduce that one form of the imperfect subjunctive is in the process of decay, 
and that in the course of time the form in -ra, once a pluperfect indicative only, 
will be the sole imperfect subjunctive form in common use in Spanish America. 

The foregoing remarks are based upon a very limited amount of material. 
They present a few tangible facts and serve to point out one interesting problem 
in Spanish grammar which, like innumerable others, merits further study and 
investigation. 

Georce Irvinc DALE 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


LOCAL CHAPTERS 


New York CuHaApter. The New York Chapter of the American Associ- 
ation of Teachers of Spanish held its annual banquet on Saturday evening, 
January 10th, at the Hotel Marseilles, 103rd Street and Broadway. Many 
distinguished guests were present and the occasion was a memorable one. The 
banquet was attended by more than one hundred people. The president of the 
Chapter, Miss Lois Haymaker, and the official staff, composed of Miss 
Antoinette Lang, Miss Dorothy Peterson, and Mr. Louis Berkowitz, received 
the guests in the foyer until eight o'clock, when the dinner began. During the 
dinner delightful Spanish music was furnished by a Spanish orchestra of seven 
pieces, La Estudiantina, from the Calpe América, but recently arrived in New 
York, and who were very glad to come at the invitation of Mrs. Mufioz de 
Morrison. 

After the dinner, Mr. William H. Barlow, president-elect of the National 
Association, gave a very entertaining account of his visit to the National Con- 
vention of the Association, which was held in Denver on December 22 and 
23, 1924. Mr. Barlow called attention in particular to the splendid addresses 
made at this convention. He cited the paper read by Professor Aurelio M. 
Espinosa of Stanford University, California, on the Spanish National Drama, 
wherein Professor Espinosa showed Spanish literature to be the equal of any 
literature of the world and in some respects superior. Other papers at the 
convention were read by Professor Owen of the University of Kansas, Pro- 
fessor Fitzgerald of the University of Illinois, Professor Umphrey of the 
University of Washington, and Professor Place of the University of Colorado. 

Professor Haymaker then called upon Dr. John Garrett Underhill, the 
distinguished Spanish scholar and translator of the plays of Benavente, and 
joint guest of the evening with Mr. Barlow. Dr. Underhill delivered a splendid 
address on the preéminence of Spanish literature among the literatures of the 
world and on the great value of Spanish instruction in our schools and colleges. 
He described the heights attained by the great classical writers of Spain: 
Alarcon, Cervantes, Lope de Vega, Tirso de Molino, Calderon, Quevedo, and 
others, and stated that Spanish has and always will hold a first place among 
the finest literatures of the world. 

Speaking of Spanish contemporary literature, Dr. Underhill declared 
Jacinto Benavente, Martinez Sierra, and the Quinteros to be equal to any 
writers of contemporary literature. In the writings of these men we find a 
faithful presentation and portrayal of life, a representation in artistic form 
of facts as they actually are — which is, after all, the highest form of literary 
art. Spanish literature is not biased, as is the literature of other nations, for 
example, that of Russia, wherein life is represented only as a tragedy. Dr. 
Underhill also called attention to the Spanish painters, past and present, as 
typified by Zuloaga. Regarding modernism in art, Dr. Underhill cited the 
works of Picasso, a native of Malaga, who is the originator of cubism. Within 
the next ten years, with perseverance and courage and careful study on the 
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part of the teachers of Spanish, the speaker declared that Spanish will win the 
recognition it deserves. Dr. Underhill’s address won for him an enthusiastic 
ovation. 

Other distinguished guests were: Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence A. Wilkins, 
Professor and Mrs. Cortina, Dr. and Mrs. Alfredo Elias, Dr. Frank Callcott, 
Dr. Hymen Alpern, Sefior José Camprubi of La Prensa, Sefiorita Matilda 
Huici, Mr. M. A. Luria, Miss Therése Cassel, Sefiora Mufioz de Morrison, Mrs. 
Emma B. Pennock, Mrs. Gracia Fernandez de Arias, Miss Anita Thomas, 
and Sefior Robledo of Washington, D.C. After the addresses the remainder of 
the evening was given to social intercourse and dancing. So successful was the 
occasion that it was decided to hold another evening gathering in May. 

Several new members were received during the evening and the enthusiasm 
in the work of the association was noticeable. 


Texas Cuapter. This Chapter has held two very interesting meetings 
this year, one in the fall, held in the famous Garcia Library of the University 
of Texas, and the last one at the home of Professor Sims. 

The officers elected for the current year are: Professor E. R. Sims, the 
University of Texas, president; Mrs. Roy Bedicheck, of the Austin High 
School, vice-president; Miss Dorothy Schons, of the University of Texas, 
secretary-treasurer; R. A. Haynes, of the University of Texas, corresponding 
secretary. 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


New York. A Graduate Spanish Club has been organized at Columbia 
University under the auspices of the Instituto de las Espafias. A meeting was 
held in room 500, Philosophy Hall on Wednesday, January 14, 1925, at 8:15 
p.m. Talks and papers by the faculty members of the university and by 
students were enjoyed. ; 

The Instituto de las Espafias has just sent to all the members of this 
organization the two final publications of last year, “Fray Luis de Leon,” 
edited by Abate A. Lugan, and David Rubio’s “;Hay una Filosofia en el 
Quijote?” In the future the Romanic Review will be the official organ of this 
society, and as such will be sent to all subscribing members. 

Notice comes of the Pattison Tours which have been so successfully 
conducted for the past two years during the Summer Sessions of the Uni- 
vesidad Nacional in the City of Mexico. No doubt the attendance will be 
greater this year than in former years owing to the successful culmination 
of the political difficulties in the pais vecino. Spanish teachers are looking 
forward eagerly to the coming summer vacations with the many reasonable 
vacation trips offered in Spain, Cuba, Porto Rico, and Mexico. 

SumMMER ScHoots oF SpANisH.—The Pan-American Union, Washington, 
D. C., has just published a pamphlet describing briefly the courses offered in 
Spain, Mexico, Porto Rico and Costa Rica, which will be sent free, upon request, 
to any interested teacher of Spanish—as of course, all readers of HispANIa 
should be! 

Puese M. Bocan 


Tucson Hicu Scuoot, 
Tucson, ARIZONA 
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THE LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Scholars who are interested in language as distinct from literature (not as 
opposed to, but as distinct from, be it carefully noted) have never had in this 
country a common meeting place. For those interested in modern languages 
normally attended the meetings of the Modern Language Association; those 
interested in Latin and Greek, the meetings of the American Philological 
Association; those in Semitic languages, the meetings of the American Ori- 
ental Society ; those in Indo-Iranian languages, either of the last two societies ; 
those in American languages attended anthropological or ethnological societies. 
Some other smaller or more specialized groups had their own special societies, 
like those of Scandinavian Studies, of the Teachers of French, or of Spanish. 
But there was no association which afforded to all these groups the opportunity 
to meet together and exchange ideas on the phenomena of language, in which 
they were all equally interested. 

The initiative was taken by Professor Leonard Bloomfield and Professor 
G. M. Bolling, of the Ohio State University, and Professor E. H. Sturtevant, 
of Yale University. They drew up a call for a meeting, signed by twenty-nine 
prominent scholars in linguistics, which they sent to all parts of the country to 
those who might be interested. The meeting for the formation of the new society 
took place on December 28, 1924, at the American Museum of Natural History, 
in New York City. About seventy-five scholars, from all parts of the country, 
were in attendance. 

At the morning session, the meeting selected as the name of the new 
organization the LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA, and adopted a 
constitution, which had been partially drawn up in advance by a committee, of 
which Professor Sturtevant was chairman. The noon recess was utilized by a 
pleasant luncheon at a neighboring hotel. In the afternoon the society elected 
its first officers: President, Hermann Collitz, Johns Hopkins University; vice- 
president, Carl D. Buck, University of Chicago; secretary and treasurer, 
Roland G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania; executive committee, the pre- 
ceding and Franz Boas, Columbia University; O. F. Emerson, Western Reserve 
University; Edgar H. Sturtevant, Yale University; committee on publication, 
G. M. Bolling, Ohio State University, chairman; Aurelio M. Espinosa, Stan- 
ford University; Edward Sapir, Victoria Museum, Ottawa. 

It was voted that a regular independent publication, either quarterly or 
annually, be established at once as the official organ of the society. After the 
transaction of other miscellaneous business, the scholarly papers were read, 
as follows: 

Professor Hermann Collitz, “The Scope and Aims of Linguistic Study.” 

'Professor Paul Haupt (Johns Hopkins University), “The Influence of 
Caucasian Idioms on Indo-European Languages.” 


Professor Franz Boas, “The Problem of Kinship among American 
Languages.” 
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Professor Henry Alfred Todd (Columbia University), “The Complete 
Phonetic Elimination of Certain Monosyllabic Words in the Sentence Struc- 
ture of Old French.” 

An animated discussion of the first and the fourth papers followed, after 
which adjournment was taken, with a lively belief in the prosperous and useful 
future of the society. 

The society begins its existence with a membership of about two hun- 
dred. It is regrettable that even now two deaths must be recorded among those 
who participated in its foundation: Professor Henry Alfred Todd, who made 
the final address at the organization meeting, died suddenly on January 3rd; 
and C. Everett Conant, of Boston, one of the signers of the call for the meet- 
ing, died on January 27th. 

G. Kent, Secretary 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA 


A NEW PLAN OF COOPERATION 


Among the various currents which today make themselves felt in the 
great wave of good will and friendship for Spanish America that has swept 
this country there is, perhaps, no other whose transcendental importance is 
greater than that of the Summer School of the University of Mexico for 
American students. This institution, the oldest in the whole American con- 
tinent, was founded in 1551 by a royal order of Charles V and has withstood 
the various vicissitudes of time, political turmoil, and social unrest. Like 
a strong, enduring oak it has weathered the storms of time and today gathers 
under its peaceful shade not only her native sons, but the youth of all 
America without distinction as to their racial descent. 

Each year the number of American students that makes its way to Spain 
and Spanish America is greater. If the ideal first proclaimed by Bolivar 
when he called the first Pan-American Congress is to become a reality, it will 
necessarily have to be by a closer understanding among the intellectual classes 
of the different countries of the two Americas. It is for this reason that 
the constant increase of that army of students which yearly makes its way 
to Mexico with the avowed purpose of becoming better acquainted with the 
customs, the history, the life, and the language of the country is of greater 
significance than even the Crusades, for these new crusaders of learning are 
inspired by love and friendship, and go forth with the expressed purpose of 
bringing back a more sincere appreciation and a truer picture of the civilization 
developed there through painful centuries, and which represents faithfully 
the spirit, not only of Mexico but of all Spanish America, that exotic flower 
of Spanish ideals and customs transplanted more than three centuries ago 
to the virgin soil of the Americas, watered with the lifeblood of its natives 
and fertilized with the aboriginal arts. 

The greater number of American students which is expected to attend 
the Summer School this year will doubtless make it one of the greatest in 
its history. Among the various influences that will attract a greater num- 
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ber of students is the plan of codperation entered into between the University 
of Mexico and the College of William and Mary, one of the oldest colleges in 
this country, the first to have been organized as a university, and the one 
which is most intimately associated with our early history. By the terms 
of this agreement the University of Mexico will publish in its catalogue 
a description of the courses organized by the College for American students 
and will include in its faculty the instructors that accompany the group of 
students. This is open and sincere coéperation between the two oldest in- 
stitutions in America. For the first time American students may go to 
Mexico to study under the auspices of an American college officially recog- 
nized by the National University. ; 

Such a plan is truly reciprocal and it is the first instance where the 
University of Mexico has extended full recognition to and made a reciprocity 
agreement with an American college. This is a significant move in the 
better understanding of the intellectual classes of the two countries. It 
means not only an interchange of students but of professors as well, and 
since the English courses organized by the College will be open to Mexican 
students who have the required preparation, it will give them an opportunity 
to improve their knowledge of English under English-speaking instructors of 
established rank. It will offer an opportunity for Mexican students to come in- 
to close contact with American instructors in an official capacity. 

Heretofore American students have experienced considerable difficulty in 
transferring their credits for work done in foreign countries. Under the 
present plan this difficulty will be eliminated as the American students will 
be under the direct supervision of American instructors and they virtually 
will be students of both the University of Mexico and the College of William 
and Mary. 

In the work of establishing better relations between the peoples of Span- 
ish America and this country and bringing them closer together, the influence 
which a more sincere appreciation of their ideals and a better understanding 
of their life and history will exercise, cannot be overestimated. This novel 
plan is international in its scope and marks a new step in bringing us closer 
with Spanish-American civilization. 

C. E. CAstaANEDA 
CoLLeceE oF WILLIAM AND Mary 
WILLIA MsBuRG, VA. 


THE EARLIEST KNOWN MENTION OF TOBACCO AND ITS USE 


The Missouri Botanical Garden library possesses a rare first edition of La 
Iustoria general de las Indias by El Capitan Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y 
Baldés. The December, 1924, number of the Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin 
contains an interesting account of this book which was printed in Seville in 1535 
and is the earliest natural history of America. The book is also the earliest 
authority for the primitive meaning of the word “tobacco.” It is now generally 
agreed that the’ word referred to the instrument through which the smoke was 
inhaled and not to the plant which furnished the smoke, and the remarks by 
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Gonzalo Fernandez in his history seem to give conclusive proof of the authen- 
ticity of this meaning. 

Since the chapter on tobacco is both curious and enlightening, part of it is 
here given with the original orthography and punctuation preserved. 

“Usauan los indios desta isla entre otros sus vicios vno muy malo/ que es 
tomar vnas ahumadas que ellos llama tabaco para salir de sentido: y esto 
hazian con el humo de cierta yerua/ q alo q yo he podido entender es de 
calidad de velefio: pero no de aquella hechura o forma ala vista: porque esta 
yerua es vn tallo como qtro o cinco palmos/ poco mas o menos d’ alto/ y con 
vnas hojas achas y gruessas y bladas y vellosas: y el verdor tira algo ala color 
delas hojas dela lengua de buey/ o Buglosa: que llaman los erbolarios y 
medicos Esta yerua que digo enel genero es muy semejanteé al Velefio. La qual 
toman de aquesta manera. Los Caciques y hombres principales tenian vnos 
palillos huecos : del tamafio de vn xeme o menos/ dela grosseza del dedo menor 
de la mano. Y estos cafiutos tenian dos cafiones respondiétes a uno/ como 
aqui esta pintado’ y todo en una piega. 

“Y los dos ponian enlas ventanas delas narizes / y el otro en el humo y yerua 
que ardia. Y estauan muy lisos y bien labrados: y quemauan las hojas de aquella 
yerua arrebujadas o embueltas dela manera que los pajes cortesanos suelen echar 
se ahumadas: y ponian la otra parte del cafiuto senzillo enla yerua que ardia: 
y tomauan el aliento y humo parasi/ vna y dos y tres/ y mas vezes quanto lo 
podian porfiar/ hasta que quedauan sin sentido grande espacio tendidos en tierra 
beodos o adormidos de vn graue y muy pesado suefio. E los Indios que no 
alcangauan aquellos palillos/ tomauan aquel humo con vnos Calamos o Cafiuelas 
de carrizos. E aquel tal instrumento cd que toma el humo/ o alas Cafiuelas que 
es dicho/ Ilaman los Indios Tabaco: y no ala yerua o suefio que les toma (como 
pensauan algunos.) Esta yerua tenian los Indios por cosa muy preciada/ y la 
criauan en sus huertos y labrangas para el efecto que es dicho/ dando se a 
entender/ que este tomar de aquella yerua y sahumerio/ no tan solo les era sana: 
pero muy sancta cosa. Y assi como cae el Cacique o principal en tierra/ tomanle 
sus mugeres (que son muchas) y echan le en su cama/ si el antes selo ha madado. 
Pero si no lo dixo y proueyo primero/ no quiere sino que lo dexé assi/ fasta 
que sele passe el vino y aquel adormescimiento. Yo no puedo pensar que plazer 
se saca d’ tal acto/ sino es la gula de beuer hasta dar de espaldas: pero se que ya 
algunos christianos lo vsauan: en especial los que estauan tocados del mal delas 
Buas: porque dizen los tales que en aquel tiempo que estan assi trasportados/ 
no sienten los dolores de su enfermedad. Y no me parece ques esso otra cosa/ 
sino estar muerto en vida el que tal haze: lo qual tengo por peor que el dolor de 
que se escusan/ pues no sanan por esso. Al presente muchos Negros delos que 
estan en esta cibdad y enla ysla toda han tomado la misma costumbre: y crian 
enlas haziendas y eredamientos de sus amos esta yerua para lo que es dicho. Y 
ellos toman las mesmas ahumadas/ porque dizen que quando paran del trabajo 
y hacen estos Tabacos les quitan el cansancio.” 

Georce Irvinc DALE 
WasHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


1 The figure resembles a slingshot made from the crotch of a tree branch, 
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CLUB ACTIVITIES IN THE CLASSROOM VERSUS CLASSROOM 
ACTIVITIES IN THE CLUB 


Last year I attempted to let club activities in the classroom take the place of 
a Spanish Club, but must admit that they were not accepted in lieu of that well 
established institution for very long. Evidently “the club is the thing.” 

My plan was to take a part of the Spanish period on Fridays for club 
activities, thus converting the “tired” day into one of informal study and relaxa- 
tion. To begin with, all my classes learned quite a number of simple little songs 
by the quick method of repeating the melodies I hummed. I had studied these 
songs at Middlebury under Sefiorita Maria Diaz de Offate, an authority on 
Spanish Folk Music. 

Other activities varied according to the grade of work of the students con- 
cerned. The “F” class played games, completing proverbs, guessing games, 
word and number games. Members of the “E” class had to take turns in pre- 
paring a dialogue, an anecdote in action, or a dramatization. They entertained 
us with visits, shopping scenes and amorous conversations at the “reja” or at 
the telephone. If the work was not original, it was usually a translation of a 
newspaper dialogue or of a humorous victrola record. 

In the upper classes the weekly relaxation consisted in articles from La 
Prensa, writing of fables that served as games, dramatizations of suitable scenes 
from our texts, oral compositions, and now and then, a debate. The debates 
treated of such questions as, “Should we have secret societies in our public 
schools?” or, “Is Spanish the most important foreign language for Americans?” 
The oral compositions dealt with questions similar to those in our Evening 
Bulletin, or with popular advertisements, favorite books, authors, actors, occu- 
pations, etc. Errors were, of course, numerous, but they seemed to us of less 
importance than the confidence gained by free expression in the foreign tongue. 
We did not, as a rule, interrupt to make corrections. 

With so much available material, we were ready at any time to present a 
program in assembly, but as opportunities for an exhibition of talent in a foreign 
tongue are infrequent, the students asked for the reorganization of a “really 
and truly” Spanish Club. 

In the operation of the club, we decided to adhere to the plan of availing 
ourselves mainly of material prepared for above mentioned classroom activities, 
letting each class in turn prepare a program, supplemented, as a rule, by artistic 
contributions of talented members. The entire club participated in songs and 
games. 

To summarize—the advantages of the plan, aside from the pleasure and 
interest of the student, are: 

(a) A wealth of available material for school assemblies, (b) utilization of 
classroom material in the Spanish Club, (c) an almost automatic series of club 
programs for the term, a point in itself of considerable importance to the busy 
teacher. 


BertTHA RosENHEIMER 


GERMANTOWN HiGuH ScHoo., 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
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OTRA HISPANIA 


Hemos recibido los dos primeros nimeros de una nueva revista, publicada 
en Madrid, cuyo nombre es como el de la nuestra, Hispania, revista dirigida 
por dos espafioles conocidos por todo el mundo, los espafiolisimos sefiores Don 
Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, famoso humanista, literato, fildlogo y ahora 
decano de la Universidad Central, y Don Ricardo Leén, uno de los novelistas mas 
bien conocidos del mundo. 

Con sélo nombrar a estos dos sefiores bastaria para ensalzar el mérito de 
esta nueva revista por ellos dirigida, porque cosa es bien sabida que representan 
ellos en la Espafia de hoy un acrisolado espafiolismo que vive y suefia siempre 
con una Espafia grande que esta por encima de todas las condiciones del 
momento y se remonta a los origenes y base verdaderas de la espiritualidad de 
una raza que ha tomado una parte muy importante en la historia de la cultura 
humana. Y al examinar estos dos primeros numeros vemos que no estamos 
engafiados. No es ésta una revista como todas las revistas. Es una revista 
parecida a Rasa Espaiola tan dignamente dirigida por Dofia Blanca de los Rios 
Lampérez, a quien el Rey de Espajia ha honrado recientemente con la Gran Cruz 
de Alfonso XII, concedida durante una fiesta de homenaje presidida por la reina, 
Dofia Victoria. Pero la nueva revista Hispania es de un caracter mas popular, 
mas amplio, si se quiere, que Rasa Espajiola. Las dos unidas pueden llegar a ser 
una fuerza poderosisima para mantener en pleno vigor el espiritu espafiol por 
todo el mundo. La nueva Hispania es otro paladin que como los conquistadores 
de antafio seguira conquistando nuevos territorios espirituales para la patria 
hispanica, el conjunto de pueblos y razas donde se habla espafiol. 

A. M. E. 


ANOTHER LIFE MEMBER 


The Secretary-Treasurer takes pleasure in announcing another Life Member 
of the Association, Professor Carlos Castillo of the University of Chicago. 


SPANISH, ITS VALUE AND PLACE IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


How many of these booklets have you used? The Secretary continues to 
receive letters praising two points about them. When there is an influential 
person in the community who is cold to Spanish, the booklet is useful to hand 
him for his perusal. When you wish for a little supplementary reading to give 
students, this booklet contains the gist of a small library of books about Spain 
and Spanish America. Class exercises can be based on the book. 

Copies may be had for 40 cents each or four for $1.00. Address Alfred 
Coester, Stanford University, California. 
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Teatro Antiguo Espafiol, vols. 1V and V. Vol. IV, Lope de Vega, El Cuerdo 
loco, publicada por José F. Montesinos. Madrid, 1922, Pp. 234. Vol. V, 
Lope de Vega, La Corona merecida, publicada por José F. Montesinos. 
Madrid, 1923, Pp. 215. 

Here are two more volumes in this beautifully printed series so competently 
edited under the direction of the Centro de Estudios Histéricos. The present 
comedias are printed from autograph manuscripts of Lope de Vega. The original 
text is copied with all possible care, and the variants of the early editions are 
given. 

In literary merit the two plays differ widely. El Cuerdo loco is one of 
Lope’s catchpenny improvisations, a preposterous intrigue play dashed off to 
divert the mob. It in no way deserves the sterling erudition which has been 
lavished upon it, and one wonders why it was selected to appear so soon in the 
series (intended, I believe, to include eventually all of Lope’s autograph plays). 
The only feature of it which merits serious discussion is the “feigned madness” 
motif. A prince is plotted against by his stepmother and her lover. In order to 
save his own life he pretends to lose his mind. A vague analogy with Hamlet 
may be detected, but the resemblance is superficial, and it would be futile to press 
the comparison. This fact the editor recognizes. 

La Corona merecida is far from being a masterpiece, but it contains some 
powerful passages and some strong direct writing. It treats of an historical story, 
or better, legend — the passion of King Pedro el Cruel for dofia Maria Coronel, 
wife of a noble vassal, his unremitting pursuit of her, and her final defense by 
so burning herself that her appearance makes Don Pedro turn aside in horror 
and disgust. Her heroic chastity is rewarded: Pedro’s queen places on the 
devoted head her own crown, and hence the title. But Lope has, by some caprice, 
transferred to another time, place and person the well-known tradition. In his 
drama the king is Alfonso VIII, the lady is one Dofia Sol, not known to history. 
Neither the present editor nor Menéndez y Pelayo before him’ have made any 
attempt to formulate an explanation of the shift. That the dramatist needed 
the name Sol to pun on, as Menéndez y Pelayo suggests, seems unlikely even as 
a motive for the change in heroine, and it offers no solution for the substitution 
of Alfonso, whom Lope elsewhere paints as a worthy monarch, for Pedro. Why 
did the poet here heap on the head of a ruler whom he thought almost worthy of 
canonization an odium which belongs very properly to the demon of Seville? 

The first two acts of La Corona merecida conduct the story with a straight- 
forward, rising rhythm. The character of the king’s favorite, who points out to 
him the evil of his course, and yet aids him in it, is natural, plausible, and drawn 
with more close observation of actual humanity than Lope often displayed. Not 
till the third act do the typical defects of the siglo de oro drama become annoy- 
ing. Hurried and ill-motivated, the closing scenes display the superficiality con- 
sequent upon an external treatment of an essentially psychological theme. The 
acts of the heroine follow jerkily one upon another, as a puppet obeying the lines 


1In the introduction to Vol. VIII of the Academy edition of Lope’s plays. 
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of a plot laid out in advance. One never knows why the king releases the falsely 
imprisoned husband. The queen changes her whole attitude in a moment, with 
scarcely an expression of surprise. 

With such fundamental weaknesses in mind, Sr. Montesinos repeatedly 
admits Lope’s inability to plow deeply into the character of his personages: 
“nos falta una visiOn interior” (El Cuerdo loco, p. 179); “rara vez profundiza 
el poeta en su psicologia” (ibid., p. 175). But he is hardly justified in asserting 
in defense of his author that “no hemos de reprocharle el no haber hecho un 
teatro psicolégico en el sentido moderno, que en su tiempo ni él ni nadie hubieran 
podido hacer.” (La Corona merecida, p. 161.) Shakespeare, Corneille, Racine, 
were writing psychological drama of the most profound sort in the same century. 
It was not the period but the race and the tradition which caused the divergence. 

The critical apparatus of both plays is full, conscientious and often very 
valuable. The situations and themes are used as a text for comparative studies 
which one would not care to miss. Thus El Cuerdo loco contains an investiga- 
tion of Lope’s treatment of treachery (pp. 175-185), and some light upon his 
casual autobiographical allusions (pp. 186-191), as well as suggestive remarks 
about the possible influence on Lope’s work of his admiration for the Jesuits 
(p. 179) and his conception of the democracy of the sense of ‘honor (p. 185). 
La Corona merecida is illumined by a penetrating inquiry into the poet’s attitude 
toward the pundonor (pp. 155-175)—a contribution to this important subject 
which must be set beside those of Don Américo Castro* and Professor G. T. 
Northup.” What are the duties of a vassal when the king attempts the honor 
of a member of his family? How does the obligation of a woman’s brother 
differ from that of her husband? Is a woman rather honored or dishonored by 
the attentions of a king? In answering these questions the editor makes use of 
copious quotations from other dramas of Lope de Vega, which bespeak the full- 
ness of wide reading and stamp him as one of the best-informed Lope specialists 
living. 

The least accurate portion of the editorial matter is that devoted to the 
versification. Much would need to be added in order to make it a complete study 
of the metrics of these plays. What is actually done is not free from mistakes, 
some of which are due to ignorance of the usual rules of Spanish versification. 
The following instances may be cited: In El Cuerdo loco, p. 193, it is hard to 
understand what is meant by “combinaciones libres de endecasilabos y octosila- 
bos.” P. 195, honra and honor should, of course, not be included in a list of 
words with aspirated h, since the Latin etymon began with h, not f. —In La 
Corona merecida, p. 182, the passage of romance in Act II, lines 1269-1420, has 
an estribillo of 5 + 11, not 7 + 11, as stated. The phenomenon is extraordinarily 
rare, by the way. — The passage Il. 1491-2026 is not all in redondillas, but 
contains a four-line cantar (1503-1506). — P. 184, hiatus is regular, though not 
inevitable, before the last accented syllable in a line, as the editor states; but 
the first accented syllable in a line (“la primera silaba acentuada”), which he 


"2 Algunas observaciones sobre el concepto del honor, in Revista de filologia espafiola, 
III, 1-50, 357-386. 


° Cervantes’ Attitude toward Honor, in Modern Philology, XXI, 397-421. 
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rates as of like importance, has nothing whatever to do with hiatus. Most of 

the examples which he cites in this category are caused by an aspirate h; the rest 

are rare and capricious examples. It is not even correct to say that the hiatus 

occurs before the first accented syllable in such lines as ; 
547: Anda, | hijo. — Alarga el brazo. 

2398, tuya | es, la firma es tuya. 

2569, Licito | es que viua vn rey que muere. 

The last case is one of internal rhythmic accent, as is also line 2634. 
— P. 185, the explanations of the two lines cited here are entirely beside the 
mark. L. 345 is another case of aspirate h, while 1. 1199 merely illustrates the 
regular rule that the conjunction o (or w) standing between two vowels pre- 
vents one synalepha. 

Some cases of wrong accentuation may be noted also. In El Cuerdo loco: 
1. 801, mas qué should read mas que. L. 1078, a mi should read @ mi. LI. 1194, 
1382, avin should read aun. (I have yet to see an authentic example of ain, 
dissylabic, in Lope.) —In La Corona merecida: 1. 533, Laéynez should read 
Lajnez. L. 1637, si should read si, 

In the Adiciones to El Cuerdo loco (p. 233) there are certain statements 
which the editor would surely not have made if he had at the time seen Foulché- 
Delbose’s edition of La Estrella de Sevilla. For he says, speaking of the mad 
scenes in this play, that Clarindo, one of the characters, “como todo el mundo 
sabe, no es criatura lopesca”; and that these scenes are not used for comparison 
here on account of “la certeza de ser pasaje refundido.” These opinions are 
simply an echo of Menéndez y’ Pelayo, and they have been, if not definitely 
refuted, at least shown to be without solid basis (Revue hispanique, XLVIII, 
1920, 522-525). 

The slight defects which I have noted are trifles when compared with the 
accuracy and learning of the whole. Let me now pass to other more general 
considerations. 

As one reads these two plays, of no great intrinsic merit, to say the least, 
the query presents itself once more: What is the precise object of this series of 
editions, and what end is served by it? In the preface to the first volume, the 
statement was made that the series was intended for the profit of a restricted 
circle of scholars, and that exact reproduction of the text, as a basis for linguistic 
and philological studies, would be the chief aim of the editors. At least, that is 
my understanding of phrases which are in themselves not quite so precise.“ The 
series contains, to date, two autograph plays of Vélez de Guevara, one comedia 
and one auto sacramental of Rojas Zorrilla (not autographs), and two autograph 
comedias of Lope de Vega. Without denying the high value of certain notes 
(some of which might almost as well be published as separate articles), one may 


affirm that it is as faithful reproductions of a famous author’s own manuscripts 


*“Dadas estas condiciones, lo oportuno sera no aspirar ilusoriamente a difundir las 
obras inéditas de nuestra escena entre el publico mas general, a quien estorba cualquier 
ortografia extrafia, sino publicarlas con destino al circulo mas reducido, que esta preparado 
para recibirlas y que es en definitiva el que las ha de buscar y leer. Seguin esto, las 
comedias que editemos saldran con un texto fijado con el rigor que permitan las fuentes de 
que se disponga.”” Teatro antiguo espafiol, 1, vi-vii. 
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that these reprints have their chief reason for existence. El Cuerdo loco and La 
Corona merecida have both been reprinted in recent years, though carelessly.’ No 
outstanding excellence on their part demanded another edition, and the labor 
expended on the excellent critical matter might far better have been vouchsafed 
to El Caballero de Olmedo or Fuente-Ovejuna or El Infanszén de IIlescas. 
Since, then, the text, as a corpus for linguistic study, is the true motivating end, 
why would it not be better to devote equal money and care to a photographic 
reproduction of the autograph? A mechanical copy is the only one which can 
furnish the philologist with absolutely reliable material for study. A text set in 
type can never be perfect, since proofreaders and typesetters are but human. A 
demonstration of this axiom may be had within the covers of El Cuerdo loco. 
Although the labor of copying has been performed with scrupulous care, and it 
is doubtful if anyone could do it better, yet the texts are not perfect. Without 
having access to the original for collation, one can query the following readings, 
raising doubts which could be settled only by seeing the handwriting. L. 194, 
read pensamientos for pensamientas. L. 1208 is short one syllable; while there 
are cases of faulty scansion even in an autograph, this line might well read 
de dénde for dénde. L. 2501 offers a similar case, unless one admits the rough 
hiatus in quiseme yr. L. 1991, both sense and scansion demand el for del. 

If such queries arise without collation, is it not safe to assume that with it 
one would find numerous discrepancies between script and print’ xperience 
with other supposedly exact copies leads one to answer in the affirmative. 

It appears, then, that one might formulate a rule for editors in some such 
way as this: Autograph manuscripts of slight literary merit ought ‘to be repro- 
duced, if at all, by photographic processes. If they are already accessible in a 
printed text, only the mechanical copy is needed; if unedited, a printed interpre- 
tation of the script should accompany it. 

Considerations of cost seem to be the only valid argument against such 
procedure. 


S. GriswoLtp Morey 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Las Cien Mejores Poesias Cubanas, por José Maria Chacén y Calvo, 

Madrid, 1922. 

No es ésta una antologia mas como pudiera inferirse juzgando por el 
titulo. Al reunir la presente seleccién el colector ha roto con la costumbre 
tradicional en casos analogos y a cada poeta ha dedicado un sintético estudio 
biografico y critico que avalora y enriquece el mérito del volumen. De cuantos 
criticos se interesan hoy por la poesia cubana es el sefior Chacén el que mas 
profundamente la conoce y el que con criterio mas ecuanime y elevado ha sabido 
valorar estéticamente la produccién intelectual de la Gran Antilla. Es la suya 
critica serena, imparcialmente ponderadora, que no se deja influir por los juicios 
preestablecidos ni por la tradicién, que muchas veces consagra falsos valores. Su 
critica es de revision, de acrisolamiento y depuracién estética. La exquisita sensi- 


*The Centro has therefore not adhered to its original intention of publishing only 
“comedias inéditas” (Vol. I, p. 125). 
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bilidad del autor, su acendrado buen gusto, su admirable preparacién humanistica 
y, al mismo tiempo, su independencia de criterio y probidad estética, le convierten 
en el critico ideal para realizar esta labor de seleccién y expurgamiento en el 
parnaso cubano. Su espiritu amplio y abierto a todas las manifestaciones artis- 
ticas, su profundo conocimiento de las modernas orientaciones ideoldgicas, a la 
par que su perenne comercio con los clasicos, le permiten una valorizaciOn equi- 
tativa y consciente sin dejarse arrastrar por simpatias de escuela o de gusto. 

Aparecen en este volumen cien composiciones pertenecientes a treinta y 
siete poetas, acompafiados éstos de sendos estudios que hacen del libro una 
verdadera historia de la poesia lirica en Cuba hasta fines de la ultima centuria. 
En la “Advertencia” preliminar dice modestamente el autor: “Una nota 
biografica y una rapidisima impresién personal, que debe considerarse como 
complemento de la primera, acompajia a la seleccién de cada autor. No ha 
habido intento erudito en estas anotaciones, sino de mera exactitud.” Estas 
notas, sin embargo, prodigio de sintesis y de impecable buen gusto, contienen 
mucha erudicién, sabia y discretamente diluida, que hace de ellas una lectura 
deleitable y provechosa. Y es que el jéven critico cubano es de los que al 
revisar los valores literarios lleva a cabo una verdadera obra de creacién: tan 
bello y puro es su estilo y tan equilibrada y atica su imaginacién estética. En 
la tradicién critica de su pais, él es el heredero legitimo y representante mas 
conspicuo en el momento actual de Del Monte y de Pijfieyro. 

Esto en cuanto a la obra critica del antologista. Refiriéndome ahora a la 
seleccién en si, y al criterio que la ha presidido, se me ocurren algunos reparos 
que expondré sin reservas. En primer lugar, tratandose de las cien mejores 
poesias de una literatura, si el florilegio ha de responder a este titulo un poco 
convencional, estimo que debiera el autor mantener un criterio de mera valor- 
acion estética y atenerse estrictamente al mérito intrinsico de la composicién 
como elemento o manifestacién de la belleza. En este caso el sefior Chacén ha 
sido demasiado indulgente al incluir en su antologia poetas de segundo y tercer 
orden, sacrificando composiciones de otros vates de primer rango que hubieran 
dado una mas alta idea de aquel parnaso. Es verdad que en tales casos el 
autor aclara en sus notas criticas las razones de tan generosa benignidad y 
rigurosamente delimita y establece el escaso mérito del poeta. A nuestro 
entender, bien pudieran haberse sacrificado ocho o diez de los poetastros 
incluidos y completar el nimero con otras adiciones de Heredia, la Avellaneda, 
Zenea, Casal, Marti, etc. Una poesia que cuenta con cultivadores de este fuste 
no ha menester para su gloria de los Ruvalcaba, Valdés Machuca, Orgaz, Lépez 
de Brifias, Roldan y algunos otros de tan relativo mérito, incluidos en el libro. 
2 Es, que el coleccionista quiso presentar un cuadro de la poesia cubana lo mas 
completo posible y dar en él representacién a todas las escuelas o tendencias? 
En tal caso echamos de menos al muy interesante Napoles Fajardo (“Cuca- 
lambe”) y a Luis Victoriano Betancourt que positivamente valen mas que 
algunos de los acogidos en la antologia, aun dentro de la relatividad de su 
prestancia. 

Un error se ha deslizado en el libro, y ha quedado sin rectificacién en la fe 
de erratas que va al final. Se refiere a la fecha del nacimiento del poeta don 
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Manuel de Zequeira y Arango, que hemos de fijarla en el afio de 1764 no en 
1760, como aparece en el texto. 

El autor excluye de la antologia a los poetas contemporaneos con sdlo 
dos excepciones: la sefiora Luisa Pérez de Zambrana y el Dr. Enrique José 
Varona. En nuestro concepto, invocando las mismas razones, pudo haberse 
agregado, por lo menos, al sefior Bonifacio Byrne: en un volumen de esta 
naturaleza se echan de menos sus composiciones a la lengua castellana, al - 
esclavo y alguna otra. Pero todos éstos son pecados veniales, lunares insig- 
nificantes comparados con el mérito excelso de la obra. Es éste un libro que 
representa un gran esfuerzo, la dedicacién constante de muchos afios y un 
laborioso estudio de toda la poesia cubana. Hay en él una honrada y saludable 
tendencia rectificadora que sera altamente beneficiosa para el porvenir de la 
poesia en Cuba. Libro es éste de mucha utilidad para alumnos y profesores 
y seguramente no podra faltar en la biblioteca de cuantos se interesan por la 
evolucion poética de Hispano-Ameérica. 

Manvuet Pepro GonzALez 
UNIversity OF CALIFORNIA 
SouTHERN BRANCH 


BistiotecA LITERARIA DEL EstupIAnte.! Han Ilegado a nuestras manos 
cuatro nuevos tomitos de esta biblioteca: 


Tomo XI. Calderén de la Barca. Seleccién hecha por Samuel Gili Gaya. 

En un pequefio tomo de 325 paginas ha publicado el sefior Gili Gaya una 
valiosa coleccién de comedias abreviadas calderonianas para el uso de gente 
joven que sirven maravillosamente para orientar al discipulo en el drama de 
Calderén. Contiene el tomo cinco comedias abreviadas, La vida es sueiio, El 
alcalde de Zalamea, El principe constante, Casa con dos puertas mala es de 
guardar, y La puente de Mantible, y ademas brevisimos fragmentos de dos 
autos sacramentales, La cena del rey Baltasar y La vita del Sefior. La 
edicién esta hecha con el mismo esmero que se ve en la edicién de Tirso de 
Molina publicada también por el sefior Gilli. 


Tomo XIV. Lope de Vega. Seleccién hecha por Américo Castro. 

El tomo contiene cuatro comedias de Lope, Amar sin saber a quien, El 
mejor alcalde el rey, El caballero de Olmedo y Peribdiiez y el comendador de 
Ocaiia, las primeras dos casi completas. Estas cuatro comedias daran segura- 
mente una idea muy buena de la obra de Lope a aquellos que han de interesarse 
en este célebre dramaturgo, pero nos parece que para la gente joven no hubiera 
estado mal incluir una de las comedias de Lope que tienen una relacién 
directa con los romances, por ejemplo, El bastardo Mudarra. Sin embargo, el 
distinguido catedratico de la Universidad Central ha sabido escoger para la 
gente joven una de las verdaderas joyas de Lope, Ilena de poesia y de saber 
popular, El caballero de Olmedo. 


1Véase Hispania, vol. VI, 1923, pp. 199-201. 
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Tomo XIX. Poetas de los siglos XVI y XVII. Seleccion hecha por 
P. Blanco Suarez. 


Este tomo de 345 paginas es una verdadera antologia breve de la poesia 
castellana del Siglo de Oro. El sefior Blanco Suarez ha hecho una obra de 
interés e tmportancia que puede ser de mucha utilidad no solamente para 
gente joven sino también para mayores. Es un tomo como las Fdbulas y 
* cuentos en verso, tomo I de la Biblioteca, preparado por dofia Maria Goyri 
de Menéndez Pidal, que tiene un valor permanente y grande. La pequefia 
antologia clasica del sefior Suarez sera recibida con mucho entusiasmo por todos 
los hispanistas. Los poetas que figuran en ella son: Garcilaso de la Vega, 
Gutierre de Cétina, Cristébal de Castillejo, Fray Luis de Leén, Francisco de la 
Torre, Fernando de Herrera, Gaspar Gil Polo, San Juan de la Cruz, Baltasar 
del Alcazar, Ercilla y Zifiga, Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola, Bartolomé 
Leonardo de Argensola, Juan de Arguijo, Géngora, Lope de Vega, Quevedo, 
Rodrigo Caro, Francisco de Rioja, y Villegas. 


Tomo XXII. Cervantes, Don Quijote de la Mancha. Seleccién hecha 
por José R. Lomba. 

Se han escogido en este tomo los capitulos del Quijote que el editor ha 
considerado los mas importantes para una edicién escolar de extensién no 
demasiado larga, y a nuestro parecer la seleccién ha resultado satisfactoria. 
Lo dificil en este caso es saber si los discipulos jévenes sacarian mas provecho 
leyendo entera la primera parte o casi toda la primera parte del Quijote o 
leyendo capitulos escogidos de las dos partes. El sefior Lomba ha optado por el 
segundo proceder. La ortografia ha sido modernizada, como es natural, pero 
la construccién cervantina no ha sufrido arreglos modernizantes. 


Tomo XXX. Poema del Cid y otras gestas herdéicas. Seleccién y notas 
por Jimena Menéndez Pidal. 

Contiene este tomito: La historia legendaria de Bernardo del Carpio 
tomada de la Crénica General del siglo XIII, que al parecer se fundaba en un 
cantar de gesta antiguo; algunos pasages del Poema de Ferndn Gonsélez; 
parte de la leyenda de los /nfantes de Lara, sacada de la Crénica General de 
1344 y de fragmentos de cantares; y finalmente una edicién escolar de E/ 
Poema del Cid, completa, pues todos los pasajes omitidos del texto antiguo 
o de las crénicas han sido resumidos brevemente por la editora. Este tomito 
tiene una novedad extraordinaria, pues se trata no solamente de preparar 
textos antiguos al alcance de gente joven sino que se trata también de acom- 
pafiar el texto con aclaraciones histéricas, geograficas y linguisticas para que 
el estudiante joven pueda en realidad satisfacer su curiosidad si es que se 
entusiasma por estas antiguas leyendas. Hemos examinado este tomito con 
el cuidado que merece una obrita preparada por la distinguida hija de don 
Ramon Menéndez Pidal, y lo hallamos esmeradamente ideado y editado con 
esquisita y clara erudicion y sano juicio. Hay un vocabulario que contiene los 
significados de todas las voces antiguas que pueden ofrecer alguna dificultad. 


Auretio M. Esprtnosa 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


